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powerful demonstration of LGBTQ 
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Marriage was agood start... 


Wrapped in the Flag 


S JUNE COMES to a close and a month of Pride celebrations con- 
A cludes, the Bay Area’s LGBTQ+ community considers how far it’s 
come and how far it still might have to go. While San Francisco may 
have been at the vanguard of same sex marriage, the past year’s increased 
awareness around issues of social equity and justice has helped to ampli- 
fy calls for greater representation within the queer community. 

One local event planned for this weekend in Oakland directly address- 
es the dearth of individuals of color in official Pride celebrations and 
reminds participants that the Stonewall and Compton’s Cafeteria riots 
of the late 1960s were led by Black and brown members of the LGBTQ+ 
community (this page). 

As America reckons with a toxic legacy of institutionalized racism, and 
reels from the presidency of No. 45, historians are reminding us that Civ- 
il Rights icons, like Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., weren't just champions 
of racial equality — they were also socialist crusaders. Those who stand 
to gain the most from capitalism, they argued, aren’t interested in peace, 
love, and understanding, because class warfare is a useful distraction. I 
was reminded of this as I read SF Weekly contributor Saul Sugarman’s 
meditation on the creeping corporatization of Pride month. In his piece, 
“Pride For Sale,” Sugarman attempts to discover the true intentions of 
a company currently profiting off the sale of T-shirts and other novelty 
goods emblazoned with slogans of LGBTQ+ empowerment (page 10). 
What he discovers is that these faceless companies have little incentive 
to be transparent, especially since the platforms that enable them — 
namely Instagram and Shopify — refuse to do anything in response to 
customer complaints. 

Speaking of those who used their voice to challenge authority, one of 
Diego Rivera’s most iconic murals — and arguably San Francisco’s most 
important artwork — has been successfully moved from City College of 
San Francisco to SFMOMA. The hulking, 30-ton fresco, Pan American 
Unity, completed its journey last week. Read about the mural’s history 
and learn about the upcoming Rivera exhibit in Jonathan Curiel’s story 
on page 8. 

Finally, as we cautiously creep out from underneath the weight of the 
pandemic, many are reconsidering the role tipping plays in the restau- 
rant industry. SF Weekly intern Sienna Barnes reveals that the practice 
has long been linked to unpaid or grossly underpaid laborers (page 26). 
However, the practice of leaving a gratuity is also deeply engrained in our 
culture, so moving away from it will certainly prove challenging. 


—Nick Veronin, Editor 
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RE-FUND THE POLICE 
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Of course they are because we 
only like having the facade of 
being a “liberal” city. 


—@artdancemagick 


We protested downtown, Mis- 
sion, City Hall, Bayview. We 
shut down the Golden Gate 
Bridge. We waited all night at 
budget hearings to demand to 
#DefundThePolice. The may- 
ors #DefundSFPD rhetoric 
got big headlines. a wink + a 
smile. 


—e@mullane__ 


We're seeing this in city after 
city — police budget cuts 
promised and heralded last 
year are being pared down or 
quietly glossed over as next 
year's priorities are deter- 
mined. 


—@sarasholder € 


HYPHEN MAG VS. ERASURE 


MUMMIES a bh 


@hyphenmag was pivotal in 
my awareness of arts activism 
in the Asian American com- 
munity. One of the first media 
outlets I pitched to when I 
started my career Ww I’m glad 
to hear the company is not 
using the name anymore. 


—@papalodown 


I remember back when Hy- 
phen still shared office space 
with Kearny Street Workshop 
in the early 00s. All these 
Asian arts orgs in SF were 
some of the first places I really 
started to think about what 
“Asian” and “Japanese Ameri- 


”? 
can” meant for me. © 


MORE COPS COMING 10 
MID-MARKET 
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—@SequoiaN 


Again, this is the opposite of 
defunding the police. 


—@CoyoteStrikes €) 





Pride Celebrations 


The Sisters of Perpetual Indulgence mourn those 
who missed out on prom, and Oakland Black Pride 
highlights erased LGBTQ+ heroes. 


BY SIENNA BARNES & LILY SINKOVITZ 


co’s 50th anniversary celebra- 

tion of the LGBTQ+ community 
— was curtailed by the pandemic 
and served as a moment of reflec- 
tion for how far the queer commu- 
nity has come and how far it still 
has to go. Pride 2021 comes more 
than a year removed from the start 
of the pandemic, the killing of 
George Floyd, and in the wake of a 
spate of anti-Asian violence. 

With the threat of COVID-19 
still simmering, official SF 
Pride-organized events are few. 
But a pair of Pride-adjacent events 
aim to celebrate queer culture 
while also righting wrongs of the 
past. 

So whether you wish to reclaim 
adolescence — queerness front 
and center— with the Sisters of 
Perpetual Indulgence, or rejoice in 
the diversity represented within 
the LGBTQ+ community with 
Inside/OUT!, the Bay Area has a 
stage for you. 

The word “Prom” may bring back 
nostalgic memories or send shivers 
down the spine. Either way, Pride 
Prom is a do-over. And for those 
who never went to prom, now you 
have a chance — with the city’s 
most beloved drag queens and so- 
cial justice warriors. 

This Friday, June 25, The Sisters 
of Perpetual Indulgence are invit- 
ing anyone over the age of 21 for 
a night of dancing, games, music 
and cafeteria-inspired bites at the 
Westfield San Francisco Centre 
from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. This time 
around, there’s no dress code vio- 
lations or breathalyzers — in fact, 
there’s an open bar. 

This prom is special in more 
ways than one, according to Sister 
Roma, otherwise known as “the 
most photographed nun in the 
world.” 

“A lot of people of a certain age 


|: year’s Pride — San Francis- 


‘There’s been 
an erasure of 
the architects 


and elders of 
the LGBTQ+ 
movement. 

— OLAYWA K. AUSTIN 
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didn’t go to prom,” Roma says. 
“If you were gay, queer, gender 
non-conforming, you didn't feel 
welcome, it wasn't a safe place.” 

Roma continues, saying that 
many queer kids do feel safe going 
to prom and that LGBTQ+ prom 
kings and queens aren’t unheard 
of. “But, this prom is special be- 
cause of the time we're in right 
now after the pandemic,’ Roma 
says. It’s also a celebration for 
people who were never able to ac- 
tually go to a prom.” 

The Sisters of Perpetual Indul- 
gence is a charity and protest or- 
ganization that has used drag and 
religious imagery to bring atten- 
tion to sexual intolerance through 
satire and eccentricity for decades. 

The nunnery was born in the 
Castro district in 1979 on Easter 
Sunday when a small group of gay 
men dressed in traditional nun 
habits and were met with shock 
and amazement as they marched 
through the streets of San Francisco. 

Since then, the Sisters have been 
using “humor and irreverent wit 
to expose the forces of bigotry, 
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complacency and guilt that chain 
the human spirit.” They aim to 
make a statement, and they rarely 
disappoint. 

“We started just as sort of a 
middle finger to society and to 
organized religion in 1979,” says 
Roma. “We've been fighting HIV 
AIDS, homophobia, drag phobia, 
transphobia, misogyny, and racism 
for over 40 years now.” 

Tickets to Pride Prom are $30 


and proceeds will go directly to- 
ward the Sisters’ mission. Since 

its inception, the organization has 
raised and donated over a million 
dollars to nonprofits that serve in- 
need communities. 

“We support all kinds of BIPOC 
organizations and groups, says 
Roma. Recently, the organization 
has supported LGBTQ and Trans 
homeless youth services and hous- 
ing projects for low income people 


living with AIDS. 

“It feels so great that we're all 
back out together and we feel safe 
enough to show up without masks. 
We can give real hugs and maybe 
we can even share a dance together 
at prom.” 

The inaugural Inside/OUT! Black 
Pride Celebration is the first of its 
kind in the Bay Area. In partner- 
ship with the City of Oakland, and 
Oakland Parks, Recreation, and 


Youth Development, the non-prof- 
it Oakland Black Pride is hosting 
four days of virtual workshops 
and limited-capacity events that 
are “grounded in Blackness, queer- 
ness, solidarity and protected by 
love... the way Pride started!” 
Thursday, June 24 to Sunday, 
June 27, marks the first Town- 
wide celebration of people who 
identify as Black and queer. 
“There’s been an erasure of 
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San Francisco HIV Frontline Organizing Group Funded by SF DPH 


the architects and elders of the 
LGBTQ+ movement,’ says Olaywa 
K. Austin, executive director of 
Oakland Black Pride. “It has been 
whitewashed and so has Pride. 
Two trans women of color, Marsha 
P. Johnson and Sylvia Rivera, led 
the Stonewall rebellion and are 
mothers of the Pride movement. 
But today, it’s dominated by 

white cisgender gay men, allies, 
corporations, and is far removed 
from Stonewall. Our organization 
exists to ensure that Black people 
who deliberately claim LGBTQIA+ 
identities are seen, heard and fully 
supported by their own so that we 
may regain visibility in the Move- 
ment that was started by us,” says 
Austin. 

The four-day celebration kicks 
off on June 24 with online fitness 
classes followed by Zoom panels 
that examine LGBTQ+ inclusion in 
the workspace and self-sustainable 
food systems. And for those who 
feel comfortable breaking bread in 
person, Chef Nelson German and 
Chef LaLa Harrison will prepare 
a seven-course meal at Oakland’s 
Sobre Mesa at 6 p.m. 

At Friday’s Zoom pannel, Nina 
Sol, Dana Fitchett, Alyah Baker, 
and Lady Ryan will discuss culti- 
vating community and advancing 
the revolution for both Black and 
queer people through music and 
dance. To show love to some of the 
bars and restaurants that support 
the movement, Oakland Black 
Pride will lead a Queer Pub Crawl 
at 6 p.m. 

“Inside/OUT presents edu- 
cational panels and community 
engagement activities that will 
provide an economic boost to our 
local queer and allied businesses,” 
explains Austin. And on June 
26, it’s back to business with the 
all-day Queer Expo in Jingletown 
where local BIPOC and LGBTQ+ 
vendors, merchants and nonprof- 
its will present their wares and 
their work. 

Saturday night’s Skate for 
Pride is hosted by Grammy-win- 
ner Durand Bernarr, and Sunday 
night’s Slayers Ball at The Bridge 
Yard is organized in honor of so- 
cial justice advocates and moth- 
ers of the Pride movement, Mar- 
sha P. Johnson and Sylvia Rivera. 


Sienna Barnes & Lily Sinkovitz are 
SF Weekly interns. 
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Tents fillup anew safe camping site in a former parking lot at 180 Jones St. in the Tenderloin on June 11, 2020. 


Anew report quantifies the problem and suggests it isn't intractable, but 
philosophies differ when it comes to the role of temporary housing. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


hese are heady times in the 
homelessness policy world. 
California's homelessness 
problem is so severe, and 
its budget so flush, that there is an 
unprecedented amount of political 
will and financial capacity to actual- 
ly address it. 

What’s more, there’s a growing 
consensus about at least part of 
what needs to be done: State and 
city leaders, as well as advocates for 
the homeless and business leaders, 
agree government should move 
quickly to buy old hotels and apart- 


ment buildings and transform them 
into housing for the homeless. By 
this point, just about everyone in 
this space acknowledges that build- 
ing new homes for people transi- 
tioning out of homelessness is too 
expensive and time consuming to 
meet the scale of the need. 

However, there remain major 
disagreements among policymak- 
ers and interest groups about the 
role of shelter — as opposed to 
permanent housing — as well as 
how to approach outdoor sleeping. 
It’s an awkward political debate 


that is simultaneously abstract and 
deeply human. By its nature, the 
debate reduces the least fortunate 
people in society to pawns moving 
from square to square on a policy 
chessboard. But with a problem 
this big and this expensive, leaders 
will need to make decisions that 
profoundly affect people’s lives, for 
good or ill, and the public will need 
to hold them accountable. 

As city and state leaders begin 
allocating billions of new dollars to 
homelessness, a recent report helps 
illustrate the big picture, imagining 


SWNH UlAeY 


what it could take to functionally 
end homelessness in the Bay Area. 
The report, produced by the think 
tank arm of the Bay Area Council, is 
short on details, and includes pro- 
posals that some activists disagree 
with. Still, it’s instructive for under- 
standing the scale of the Bay Area’s 
homelessness problem, and the 
options available to address it. 


THE REPORT 


Being a business group, the BAC 
quickly gets down to cold hard 
numbers, estimating how much 

it would cost to functionally end 
homelessness in the nine-county 
Bay Area. The answer? A cool $9.3 
billion in one-time capital costs 

and another $2.5 billion annually 
on shelters and services, housing 
subsidies and operations, and other 
homelessness prevention measures. 
(The BAC is no stranger to these 
kinds of proposals: the group is 
working with BART to promote 

an epic plan to transform rail in 
Northern California.) 

The report envisions massively 
scaling up many of the homeless 
housing options that currently ex- 
ist, with an emphasis on the most 
cost-effective ones. That includes 
about 22,000 new shelter beds 
(also known as interim housing) 
and 56,000 permanent housing 
units. Instead of using traditional, 
congregate shelters that fell out of 
favor during the pandemic and that 
have never been particularly pop- 
ular among homeless people, the 
report envisions filling this need 
with cabin communities, like the 
ones that recently have sprung up 
in Oakland. Those can be construct- 
ed for about $11,000 apiece, not 
including land, and provide a level 
of privacy and comfort that most 
shelters do not. 

The report also calls for chang- 
ing course on permanent housing, 
emphasizing the acquisition and 
rehabilitation of existing buildings 
over new construction. About two 
thirds of the permanent housing 
units proposed should be in exist- 
ing buildings, following in the wake 
of California’s innovative Project 
Homekey, which saw the state pur- 
chase 6,000 hotel rooms and apart- 
ments for homeless people over the 
past year. The remaining third of 
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the proposed units would be built 
using modular construction — 
prefabricated apartments stacked 
on top of each other — which is a 
cheaper approach than traditional 
construction methods. 

Other recommendations from 
the report include fully funding 
Section 8 housing vouchers at the 
federal level. Ensuring every eligi- 
ble household gets a rent subsidy, 
instead of the approximately 25 
percent that currently do, would 
be the “biggest immediate-term 
way for the federal government to 
reduce homelessness,” according to 
the report. It also calls for rethink- 
ing California’s affordable housing 
tax credits for developers so that 
state-subsidized units actually go 
to people in the lowest income 
bracket. Over the past decade, only 
10 percent of the state’s LIHTC 
tax credits have funded homes for 
people making 0-30 percent of the 
local median income, with the vast 
majority of credits going to homes 
for people closer to the middle of 
the income distribution. 

Notably, the BAC report does 
not include any specific mention 
of eviction moratoria, like the ones 
that San Francisco and California 
have continuously extended for 
the duration of the pandemic. (The 
city’s stay on evictions has been 
extended through September; the 
state’s will expire at the end of June 
unless the state legislature takes 
action). However, it does endorse 
the framework laid out in another 
report from this year by the home- 
lessness advocacy group All Home, 
which explicitly supports extending 
pandemic-era eviction freezes and 
other eviction protections. 


THE SHELTER DEBATE 


There’s a lot in the report that 
homelessness advocates make com- 
mon cause with, especially the need 
to massively invest in permanent 
housing, and to do so primarily 
by purchasing existing buildings. 
The main area of disagreement — 
in this report and in California's 
homelessness policy debate more 
broadly — concerns the role of 
shelters. 

Adrian Covert, lead author of the 
BAC report, argues that the tent 
encampments that have become a 
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It’s not exactly rocket science: 
The harder it is for people 

to afford housing, the more 
people become homeless. 
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common site across the region are 
in part the result of a homelessness 
strategy that doesn’t focus enough 
on temporary shelter. “There has 
been a trend across the United 
States over at least the past decade 
to focus resources on permanent 
housing. And for good reason: a 
sheltered homeless person is still a 
homeless person, whereas a housed 
homeless person is not,’ Covert 
says. However, given the realities 
and the costs of building in the Bay 
Area, we've been unable to scale up 
permanent housing faster than our 
expensive housing market is creat- 
ing new homeless people.” 

Covert points out that the Bay 
Area provides less shelter per 
capita to its homeless population 
than any other major metro area 
in the United States. Over the 
past decade, the Bay Area has 
increased its permanent hous- 
ing stock for the homeless by 91 
percent, but decreased its shelter 
capacity by one percent. That’s 
been great for the people who get 
housing placements, but it means 
those still waiting are living on 
the streets, rather than in shel- 
ters, Covert says. 

Tomiquia Moss, chief executive of 
All Home, and a contributor to the 
BAC report, calls for a focus on the 
“entire continuum of housing op- 
tions.” That's the basis of All Home’s 
1-2-4 framework: For every one unit 
of interim housing, you need two 
units of permanent housing, and 
four homelessness prevention in- 
terventions. “We want to shift that 
paradigm to say, if we want to tackle 
homelessness at scale, we must in- 
vest in interim housing, because we 
need to bring people off the streets 
as quickly as possible to be safe and 
to heal, and we must also invest in 
permanent exits.” 

Moss consciously uses the term 
“interim housing” instead of shel- 
ter. “We don’t mean congregate 
shelters. I ran a shelter. I know how 
challenging that can be for people 
who are coming inside,’ Moss says. 
“We mean tiny homes, we mean 
hotels, we mean subsidies, we mean 
shared housing.” 

But Moss draws a line there: “Un- 
der no circumstances is living on 
our streets or encampments a bet- 
ter option,” adding, “encampments 
are, frankly, unsafe for everybody 
in the community, especially the 
people who live in them.” 

Jennifer Friedenbach, executive 
director of the San Francisco-based 
Coalition on Homelessness, agrees 
on the need to have a “diversity 
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of housing strategies,” but she’s 
concerned about the increased 
emphasis on shelters in the BAC 
and All Home reports. “If you look 
at the communities that have been 
able to move the dial on homeless- 
ness, those are the communities 
that have right-sized their shelter 
systems,” she says. Shelter systems 
should be “relatively small,” with 
“primary investments on either 
side of that. So you do huge invest- 
ments in prevention to keep people 
in their homes, and then huge in- 
vestments into housing.” 

An overemphasis on shelters 
traps people there, Friedenbach 
says, because it sucks resources 
away from housing. “It’s been a 
huge mistake in many cities.” 

Sara Shortt, director of public 
policy for HomeRise, which manag- 
es 700 units for formerly homeless 
San Franciscans, agrees. “The whole 
approach for decades was to have 
people go to shelters first... then 
go to transitional housing, be in 
programs, pass through hoops and 
meet criteria and prove themselves 
before they were given permanent 
housing. And that was proven to be 
unsuccessful.” 

Shortt also thinks the BAC is 
likely responding to complaints 
by CEOs and the tourism industry 
about the visual impact of home- 
less people on the streets. “It’s no 
surprise to see that they might 
advocate for more interim solutions 
because their biggest concern is go- 
ing to be visible homelessness.” 

Friedenbach adds that policies 
relating to homelessness should be 
centered on the needs and wants of 
unhoused people. “If you think that 
sitting in an armchair, you know 
better than what unhoused people 
know for themselves, that doesn’t 
work.” 

Covert has rebuttals to some of 
these arguments. Despite shelter 
mandates that give New York City, 
Boston, and Washington, D.C. 
huge shelter systems, these cities 
also have higher per capita stocks 
of permanent housing for the 
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homeless than the Bay Area. (San 
Francisco's per capita stock of per- 
manent housing is larger than New 
York’s but smaller than Boston’s or 
Washington’s.) 

Covert also acknowledges that 
growing the size of the shelter sys- 
tem “will create another problem.” 
But he argues that it’s worth the 
tradeoffs. “You'd need to create ex- 
its for people to get out of shelters. 
But that’s a better problem to have 
than the status quo.” 

Friedenbach, on the other hand, 
says there’s no difference between 
bringing people into housing di- 
rectly from the streets and bringing 
them in from shelters. “We house 
people off the streets every day.” 


THE BIGGER PICTURE 


It’s one thing to debate the mer- 
its of different policies related to 
homelessness. It’s another to actu- 
ally create the financial and regu- 
latory conditions that would make 
ambitious new approaches possible. 
All of a sudden, those conditions 
are beginning to come into view, 
although homeless advocates like 
Friedenbach and Moss are united 
in the belief that current state and 
local spending proposals still are 
not enough. ‘The state legislature is 
debating allocating $8 to $12 bil- 
lion to homelessness over the next 
two years, with the largest chunk 
likely to go to an expansion of Proj- 
ect Homekey and related programs. 
The state budget could, potentially, 
provide funding for 46,000 homes 
for California’s 160,000 or so home- 
less residents. Governor Gavin 
Newsom also announced Monday 
that the state would pay all back 
rent owed by lower-income people 
who haven't been able to pay rent 
during the pandemic, helping to 
prevent even more people from be- 
coming homeless in the future. San 
Francisco Supervisor Dean Preston, 
a former tenants rights activist, has 
called into question whether the 
governor's commitment will actual- 
ly serve every tenant in need. 


At the city level, Mayor London 
Breed has a plan to spend $1 bil- 
lion on homelessness and place 
6,000 residents into housing by 
July 2022. (The city’s most recent 
official statistic on the number of 
homeless people in San Francisco 
is about 8,000, but Friedenbach be- 
lieves the figure is closer to 21,000.) 
The plan relies heavily on funding 
from Prop. C, which is finally out of 
legal limbo and will generate about 
$300 million annually for spending 
on homelessness, essentially dou- 
bling the city’s budget for this issue. 
Prop. C, a 2018 ballot measure 
written by Friedenbach, includes 
clauses limiting the amount of 
money that can be spent on tempo- 
rary shelter, insulating that pool of 
funds from some of the debates de- 
scribed above. When the measure 
was up for consideration by the 
voters, Breed opposed it. 

Looking further into the future, 
Moss and Covert believe the Bay 
Area Housing Finance Authority 
(BAHFA), which was established in 
2019 by legislation from Assembly- 
member David Chiu, could provide 
a longer-term funding mechanism 
for housing the homeless. The 
agency may eventually look to place 
a regional tax or bond measure on 
an upcoming ballot. It could also 
improve coordination between ju- 
risdictions, making sure homeless 
residents can access services across 
county lines. 

A regional approach is important, 
Covert says, because the current, 
fragmented homelessness services 
ecosystem allows some cities to 
skirt their obligations to provide for 
their homeless residents, knowing 
that San Francisco or Oakland will 
pick up the slack. “There are cities 
who have a crisis and are in denial 
of their crisis, and are just happy 
letting neighboring jurisdictions 
deal with the problem.” 

Sound familiar? It’s the same 
mentality that helped create the 
Bay Area's broader housing crisis, 
of which homelessness is the most 
acute manifestation. 

Often lost in these discussions is 
“how closely linked rates of home- 
lessness are in the United States to 
expensive rents, Covert says. 

It’s not exactly rocket science: 
The harder it is for people to afford 
housing, the more people become 
homeless. While mental illness, 
drug addiction, and other factors 
can contribute to a person becom- 
ing homeless, at the end of the day 
it’s all about the cost of housing. 
After all, plenty of people in Kan- 


sas, Mississippi, and Vermont have 
substance abuse and mental health 
issues, yet virtually none are home- 
less, according to the latest counts 
from the U.S. Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. 

Now that San Francisco and Cal- 
ifornia are on the cusp of making 
serious moves to address home- 
lessness, this connection, between 
homelessness and the cost and 
availability of housing, will become 
all the more obvious and import- 
ant. Many of the same processes 
and regulations that hold back mar- 
ket-rate housing construction also 
hold back shelter and housing for 
the homeless. The only reason Proj- 
ect Homekey has been so successful 
is that it eliminated much of the 
red tape that normally accompanies 
building or changing anything in 
California. 

Project Homekey also revealed 
that “market rate” and “affordable” 
housing are not static categories. 
As the government buys thousands 
of units to house the homeless, 
and, perhaps someday, provides 
millions more Section 8 vouchers, 
it follows we're going to need a lot 
more homes overall. Even brand 
new ‘luxury” condos that everyone 
loves to hate can house the home- 
less: Friedenbach revealed that 
the city is considering a few “new 
construction” buildings as part of 
its homeless housing acquisition 
plan, following in the footsteps of 
a nonprofit in Seattle that did the 
same thing. Oakland used part of 
its Homekey allocation to purchase 
single-family homes for shared 
housing. 

The private market built these 
homes, and then the state snatched 
them up for the people who need- 
ed them most. It’s not a perfect 
system, nor is it cheap, but at this 
point it looks like our quickest, 
best option to make real progress 
on homelessness. Insulating that 
process from self-defeating regula- 
tions, and building a lot more hous- 
ing overall, can only help. 

“We have to challenge the peren- 
nial constraints that limit our hous- 
ing production: It costs too much, 
it takes too long, our zoning laws, 
NIMBYism,” Moss says. “We can’t 
continue to swirl in the constraints 
and then wonder why we have one 
of the worst unsheltered home- 
lessness crises in the country.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer. 
w @urbenschneider 
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HE PHALANX OF workers 
are on edge as they stand 
before the 4,000-pound 
panel. They eye it nervously 
from beneath their hardhats, and 
their trepidation is understand- 
able. This is the last of 10 similarly 
sized pieces of Diego Rivera’s co- 
lossal fresco, Pan American Unity, 
arguably San Francisco's greatest 
artwork of the 20th century. 
The stakes are elevated fur- 
ther by the fact that this piece 
is certainly the most fragile of 
the set, which the workers have 
spent months moving from the 
30-foot-high wall at City College 
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of San Francisco — where it has 
been since 1961 — to SFMOMA. 
Moving the priceless 1940 mural 
has been an elaborate maneuver 
involving vibration-sensing moni- 


tors, precision cutting tools, ropes, 


and intricate rigging connected to 
a three-story crane. Should this 
piece fall or cleave due to some 
other stressor, the loss would re- 
verberate through the art world 
and beyond. 

“Quiet please,” lead rigger Este- 
ban Granados tells the observers 
gathered to witness this moment 
on June 17. He needs to focus on 
communicating with the crane 
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operator. Minutes later, as workers 
begin pussing the panel from its 
moorings and lowering it slowly to 
the ground, Granados utters the 
four words project organizers have 
been waiting to hear. 

“Looking good,” Granados says. 


“That’s beautiful.” 

LONG TIME COMING 
“Beautiful.” “Stunning.” “Phenom- 
enal.” 


These are words that people have 
used to describe the mural itself, 
but the superlatives can also be 
applied to the mural’s removal from 


Moving aMasterpiece, One Panel ata Time 





MA. BY JONATHAN CURIEL 


inside CCSF’s aptly named Diego 
Rivera Theatre. It took years of 
planning, and months of testing on 
a duplicate wall and two duplicate 
panels, which engineers developed 
and subjected to dropping and 
other extreme conditions, but Pan 
American Unity is finally near the 
end of its long journey to SFMO- 
MA, where it will live for the next 
two years before returning to City 
College in a new space in 2023. 
“We tried to replicate everything 
that would happen here,” Miguel 
Michel, the removal’s engineering 
project manager, says as he stands 
with other workers overseeing the 
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final panel's removal. “For exam- 
ple, it’s much better to hold the 
panel from the bottom than the 
top. We tried holding it from two 
points on the top and it created a 
new crack.” 

In theory, Pan American Unity al- 
ways was designed to be movable. 
In 1940, Rivera painted his elab- 
orate scenes on 10 steel-framed 
cement panels that collectively 
weighed more than 30 tons but 
could — with proper planning — 
be taken apart, transported, and 
then reassembled as Rivera envi- 
sioned. The reality was far differ- 
ent. After Pan American Unity de- 
buted on Treasure Island, for what 
was called the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, it was slated 
for a City College library designed 
by celebrated San Francisco archi- 
tect Timothy Pflueger, who co-or- 
ganized the Treasure Island expo- 
sition and was Rivera’s patron. But 
the start of World War IT in 1941 
interrupted Pflueger’s designs, and 
ultimately suspended the library’s 
construction. And when Pflueger 
died in 1946, Pan American Unity 
remained in storage at City College 
— until 1961, when the panels 
were oddly attached to an inside 
wall that became the Diego Rivera 
Theatre. 

How oddly? 

When project staff began exam- 
ining the wall in earnest, they found 
major challenges with everything 
from the original 1961 mortar that 
workers used to fill spaces within 
the wall, to the complete lack of “as- 
builts” — meaning there were no 
actual plans that detailed how work- 
ers had assembled and attached the 
fresco panels to the CCSF wall. In ar- 
chitectural terms, the absence of an 
as-built is a major transgression. It 
required project staff to spend even 
more time probing the mural's out- 
side wall to get to the inside mural, 
and even more time to figure out 
how to remove the 10 panels from 
their 12-inch-thick plaster-and-con- 
crete backing. Too much pressure at 
any point along the way — whether 
it was drilling holes in the outside 
wall or attaching cables that would 
lift the panels away — could dam- 
age the mural, which in practical 
terms is likely valued at more than 
$100 million. 
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“It never should have been put 
in there like this — as a portable 
mural that was permanently at- 
tached,” says Bryan Cain, general 
manager of Atthowe Fine Art 
Services, who along with the 
company’s staff moved the mural. 
“It’s the largest, well-intentioned 
mistake that I’ve ever seen. ... It’s 
like a drum head made out of a 
very fragile, brittle substance that 
should not crack, but that is per- 
manently stuck in a concrete wall. 
What could go wrong?” 

Nothing did go wrong in the 
month that it took to remove all 
the panels, but three days after the 
project team removed the last panel 
at CCSE, they faced another final 
step: Transporting the panel slowly 
across San Francisco's roadways 
to SFMOMA, where another giant 
crane plucked it from a truck on 
Howard Street and — with the help 
of workers on the ground — lifted 
the panel over city power lines, and 
into the museum's ground-floor 
Roberts Family Gallery. 

It is there that Pan American 
Unity will debut to the public in its 
new form on June 28. The ground- 
floor gallery is free to visit, so Pan 
American Unity will — 81 years af- 
ter Rivera completed it — welcome 
visitors in a light-filled, art-specific 
venue that’s designed to bring out 
the mural's best qualities, which 
are voluminous. 


BROAD STROKES 


Take, for example, its subject 
matter. The mural’s official title, 
in English, is The Marriage of the 
Artistic Expression of the North and 
of the South on this Continent. (In 
Spanish, it’s Union de la Expresion 
Artistica del Norte y Sur de este 
Continente.) Rivera gave himself 
license to represent every his- 
torical or then-modern facet of 
the Americas, whether it was the 
practices of Mayan and Aztec peo- 
ple, U.S. presidents like Abraham 
Lincoln, or the architectural doings 
of Pflueger (whose 140 New Mont- 
gomery building is just around the 
corner from SFMOMA). 

Rivera put himself in the mu- 
ral — along, of course, with Frida 
Kahlo, and a who's who of other 
people he knew of or knew person- 
ally. He also added ominous figures 
and scenes from a world on the 
edge of war, as with the image of a 
white-hooded Joseph Stalin holding 
a bloody sickle, which referenced 
the then-recent killing of Rivera’s 
friend Leon Trotsky in Mexico. 


Celebrated in his lifetime as 
Mexico’s most important mu- 
ralist, Rivera created panoramic 
scenes that — like Michelangelo's 
Sistine Chapel — unspooled lay- 
ers of events and people into a 
single, epic vision. Rivera’s murals 
frequently highlighted everyday 
workers, indigenous people, and 
the ability of Communist or Social- 
ist ideals to revolutionize societies. 
That’s what Rivera brought to Pan 
American Unity, which integrates 
similar themes with symbols of 
the United States’ technical and 
architectural advances from before 
1940, as with the mural’s central 
figure, which combines the Aztec 
goddess Coatlicue with a Ford Mo- 
tor Company stamping machine. 

As Rivera worked on the mural 
on Treasure Island, he saw Pan 
American Unity as a work that truly 
bridged epochs and people, ac- 
cording to the CCSF-backed Diego 
Rivera Mural Project. “It is about 
the marriage of the artistic expres- 
sion of the North and of the South 
on this continent, that is all," 
Rivera reportedly wrote. “I believe 
in order to make an American art, 
a real American art, this will be 
necessary, this blending of the art 
of the Indian, the Mexican, the Es- 
kimo, with the kind of urge which 
makes the machine, the invention 
in the material side of life, which is 
also an artistic urge, the same urge 
primarily but in a different form of 
expression.” 

Like Michel, who is a 25-year-old 
undergraduate student with the 
Mechanical Design and Technolog- 
ical Innovation Centre at the Na- 
tional Autonomous University of 
Mexico, key members of the proj- 
ect’s engineering team that moved 
the mural from CCSF to SFMOMA 
are from Mexico, and they say they 
feel a deeply personal connection 
to the mural's themes — and the 
importance of bringing the mural 
to greater attention. 

“It was very emotional to see the 
mural,” says Alejandro Ramirez, 
who heads the project's engineer- 
ing team (and is Michel's professor 
at the National Autonomous Uni- 
versity of Mexico), as he recalled 
his initial 2018 impression and 
being asked to participate in the 
mural’s moving. “My mother is 
American and my father is Mex- 
ican, and when I looked at that 
mural, it was like the way that I 
had been taught. I said we would 
do whatever was possible to help 
on this project.” 








Below, aworker carefully saws off a bolt holding a section of Pan American Unity 
in place. Top, acrane lowers the fresco off the wall. 


RIVERA’S AMERICA 


Rivera died in 1957, but the 
themes he embedded in Pan Amer- 
ican Unity are newly relevant at a 
time when politicians across the 
Americas debate policies around 
immigration to the United States, 
economic interdependencies 
among countries, and the indebt- 
edness that each generation owes 
not just to those who came before 
but to those who will follow. To see 
a mural like Pan American Unity is 
to see the past but also the inextri- 
cable progress that cultures make. 
And the mural itself — its colorful 


pigments and its very materiality 
— is a reminder that the best art 
is always in need of care. For the 
month of July, visitors to SFMO- 
MA will see conservators doing 
touch-ups and minor adjustments 
on Pan American Unity, just as 
visitors to Treasure Island in 1940 
could witness Rivera undertaking 
his giant mural. (Next year, SFMO- 
MA opens a major new exhibit 
called “Diego Rivera’s America.”) 
The fresco's June 28 debut at 
SFMOMA will usher in an import- 
ant new era for the work, says 
William Maynez, a longtime his- 
torian of Pan American Unity and 
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a prominent member of the Diego 
Rivera Mural Project, who in 2010 
initiated a study on how to move 
the mural from CCSF. 

Standing inside the Roberts 
Family Gallery on June 20, as 
workers install the final panel on 
the wall, Maynez observes that Pan 
American Unity is on the verge of 
experiencing a public rebirth. He 
says the fresco’s SFMOMA reloca- 
tion is a “coming-out party” that 
will put the work in front of more 
people “It’s finally going to get the 
exposure it merits,” he says. 

At SFMOMA, a special steel 
support system stabilizes and locks 
the 10 panels in place. When Pan 
American Unity moves back to CCSF 
in 2023, to a new performing arts 
center, the mural will have a similar 
support system, and a much better 
viewing area for visitors, which 
the current Diego Rivera Theatre 
doesn’t have. The mural will never 
again be drilled into a wall, which 
means the next time the mural is 
moved shouldn't involve so much 
sweat — either from physical exer- 
tion or from nerves. 

Conservator Kiernan Graves, 
who is supervising the mural’s 
conservation, says Pan American 
Unity has gone through its share 
of “life trauma,” which resulted 
in what she calls, “minor delami- 
nations, which means separation 
between plaster layers. There was 
some powder and pigment loss, 
and some cracks. But for what it 
has been through over the course 
of its life, relative to other portable 
frescoes by Rivera that had moved, 
this is certainly in the biggest and 
best condition.” 

In other words, visitors who see 
Pan American Unity at SFMOMA 
will see a work that looks much 
like it did when Rivera applied his 
pigments to wet plaster. He and 
his assistants had to finish each 
newly wet part in a single quick 
session. In the end, it took them 
four months to complete the giant 
fresco. It’s already lasted 81 years, 
and everyone who worked on the 
mural’s move — conservators, rig- 
gers, engineers, and others — says 
Pan American Unity should hold up 
well for at least 1,000 years. The 
key, they say: The mural has to be 
treated with kindness. 


Jonata Curiel i isa contributing writer. 
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Has an over-saturation of Pride merchandise diluted 
a once-powerful demonstration of LGBTQ identity? 
BY SAUL SUGARMAN 





before? Maybe just the 

“sounds gay” part. It’s 
an attempt to reclaim playground 
hate speech that brings back mem- 
ories from the 1990s. I picture a 
whiny homophobic teen from the 
California valley: “Ugh, you want 
to do what? That sounds so gay.” 

Except now it’s an Instagram 
account with more than 850,000 
followers. @thtsoundsgay lathers 
LGBTQ messages of inclusivity on 
bright apparel that has been “lov- 
ingly made in the USA’ — a claim 
we were unable to confirm. 

Over the course of four months, 
SF Weekly attempted to contact 
“thtsoundsgay,” but no human 
could be reached: Phone calls 
went to voicemail, texts were not 
returned, and automated bots 


cc ic OUNDS GAY, I’M in.” 
Have you heard this 


replied to all Instagram and email 
messages, thanking people for 
wanting to become brand ambas- 
sadors and offering users generous 
discounts in exchange for posing 
in photos that display their mer- 
chandise. 

We never did send a letter to the 
P.O. Box we found. Who even has 
stamps these days? 

Asking for favorable posts in 
exchange for deals is nothing new. 
But for the LGBTQ community, it 
feels like a new chapter in the com- 
modification of our self expres- 
sion. While Pride began in 1970 
as a way to bare our identities to 
people who didn’t accept us, nowa- 
days we don pretty rainbow outfits 
and march alongside parade con- 
tingents organized by Google and 
Wells Fargo; We drink vodka out 
of rainbow-colored Absolut bottles 
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while wearing free Smirnoff sun- 
glasses and bracelets; We attend 
Eventbrite “Pridelings” cocktail 
socials and Salesforce Pride mixers. 
Every June, without fail, corporate 
America wraps itself in rainbow. 
This year, the most up-to-date 
marketers are incorporating the 
latest iteration of the LGBTQ flag, 
which includes elements intended 
to represent Black, brown, trans- 
gender, and intersex individuals. It 
would seem that solidarity sells. 
While this kind of commercial- 
ization is something we in the 
community know well, the idea 
that a faceless brand, hawking its 
wares through social media with 
little to no transparency is new. We 
simply don’t know who is behind @ 
thtsoundsgay, where the products 
are made, or where the money 
is going. And the questions keep 


multiplying. 

Who designed the merchandise? 
How did they come up with taglines 
like “sounds gay, I’m in” and “woke up 
gay again”? Were they bullied grow- 
ing up or were they the bullies? Do we 
know if they pocket all the proceeds 
or do they make donations to LGBTQ 
causes? Or are the owners actually 
homophobic and making money off 
the community anyway? 

The last question stuck with 
me as I pursued this story, and I 
ultimately arrived at an unsatis- 
factory but undeniable answer: It 
really doesn’t matter, people are 
buying these products, and I don’t 
mean from just this one Instagram 
account. 

A February release from online 
marketplace creator Shopify said it 
saw nearly $1 billion in revenue in 
its 2020 fourth quarter, a 94 per- 
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Some in the LGBTQ+ community view corporate sponsorship and commodification as a necessary evilon the road to societal acceptance. Writer Saul Sugarman isn't so sure. 


cent jump from the same timeframe 
in 2019. Those numbers certainly 
dovetail with my lived experience. 
Every day, I’m bombarded with Face- 
book and Instagram ads for rompers, 
shoes, bomber jackets, suitings, and 
nightlife apparel. These companies 
are rarely ones I’ve heard of, and 

all of them seem to have similarly 
templated websites and social media 
accounts — right down to a turnkey 
cause: me and the rest of the LGBTQ 
community. 

The reason @thtsoundsgay and 
other accounts like it are so grating 
is the way in which they so blatantly 
blur — or obliterate — the line be- 
tween activism and advertising. 


MISSED CONNECTIONS 


Setting aside the fact that it’s 
entirely unclear who is behind @ 


thtsoundsgay — and that our nu- 
merous attempts to find out went 
ignored — it’s worth noting that 
the brand seems to regularly fail to 
satisfy paying customers. 

The Better Business Bureau 
website logs 11 complaints from @ 
thtsoundsgay customers who never 
received apparel they ordered. A 
deluge of Reddit threads likewise 
discuss unshipped items, while 
others express weird feelings about 
being asked to serve as brand reps 
when they clearly aren’t influenc- 
ers. On Twitter, people marvel 
over the relentlessness of the “tht- 
soundsgay” bots pinging them with 
offers of ambassadorship. (By the 
time this article runs, I will have 
received more than two dozen such 
automated messages.) 

I saw the word “scam” a lot in 
complaints, Google searches, and in 


various contexts when interview- 
ing people for this story, although 
plenty of folks do get their shirts. 
SF Weekly connected with several 
of those customers, and their reac- 
tions weren't exactly an egregious, 
“Screw you, shady Instagram ac- 
count!” Some people actually felt 
empowered wearing the apparel, 
and others felt they genuinely 
might have been contacted because 
of their influence. 

“I mean, anyone can go to the 
craft store, get some iron-on ma- 
terials and put ‘GAY’ on a shirt. 
Not sure that’s worth $40,” Drew 
Hillis, a Savannah, GA-based 
“thtsoundsgay” customer said in 
an Instagram message. Still, he 
bought two shirts and enjoyed 
them. “I’m honestly not a consum- 
er that overthinks it. At the end 
of the day they are a business that 
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saw a profitable opportunity.” 

Wisconsin-based Madison Gabriel 
just thought “it would be cool to have 
my picture posted on an account that 
has over 800,000 followers.” 

Waxing philosophical, she added, 
“Tl give you this much, I’m bisexual. 
I’m not super out about it online, but 
I’m willing to tell people when asked. 
So I feel validated in being part of 
this collaboration ... I do believe that 
a positive message has a positive 
impact.” 


GAY SLEEVES 


I can relate: My outfit choices took a 
markedly bright, shiny, and outspo- 
ken turn six years ago. Suddenly, it 
wasn't enough that I was gay, I need- 
ed everyone to recognize it about 
me from yards away and across the 
street. 
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There’s such a thing as “straight 
passing” in our community, but 
it’s an affectation I never pos- 
sessed. In the community, we say 
someone like me has a closet with 
a glass door, or that every time | 
open my mouth a purse falls out. 
I tried to hide being gay over the 
years, but it seemed the more | 
did, the more it showed, and both 
straight and LGBTQ friends at 
various times asked that I tone 
down my clothing choices and 
conversation topics. 

“We get it, you're gay,” an ex- 
asperated friend told me once at 
dinner. In that way, becoming 
deliberately flamboyant felt like a 
means to reclaim those comments 
rather than allowing myself to be 
hurt by them. I believe that Pride, 
at its core, is that exactly: Teach- 
ing society to take in something 
they’re not accustomed to seeing 
and to welcome it as equal, rather 
than ridiculing it. 

Considering the conundrum 
of ethtsoundsgay through this 
lens, shouldn’t more Pride mer- 
chandise ultimately be good 
for us? Wouldn't more rainbow 
products necessarily communi- 
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cate more solidarity? 

Maybe it’s the generic and 
prolific approach that so many 
companies bring to their col- 
lections that makes it feel so 
unsavory. It happened over the 
course of decades, but it feels 
more sudden that now in addition 
to flags, jumpsuits, sunglasses, 
fans, hoodies, and running shoes, 
there’s also rainbow-colored bot- 
tles of Listerine. June comes, and 
it seems every company slaps a 
rainbow on a line of products and 
sells, sells, sells. 

In advance of this story, I sent 
requests to about 10 different 
companies for product samples. 
Fossil, Skagen Denmark, Levi's, 
and Reebok sent more than $500 
in merchandise before knowing 
what I'd write. I’ve struggled 
to understand why this felt so 
wrong to me. It’s unsettling to 
believe that the capitalist ma- 
chine can grow its profit margins 
simply by sending me samples, 
even if I turned around and 
called that merchandise actual 
garbage. 

But not everyone feels the way 
I do. 
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A PROFITABLE EXERCISE 


“As someone who is 47 years old 
and has been around since way 
before Pride became commercial- 
ized and mainstream, I will say 
that its evolution is good in a way,” 
says Justin Elliott, a San Francisco 
resident. “It makes more and more 
young people comfortable with 
the LGBTQ community, which 

in the long run will make society 
more accepting of all colors of the 
rainbow.” 

The profit often goes some- 
where useful, too. For 2021: Levi's 
Pride collection webpage says it 
makes “an annual donation” of an 
unspecified amount to OutRight 
Action International. Reebok is 
donating $75,000 from its Pride 
collection to the Sylvia Rivera Law 
Project. H&M promised $100,000 
to the United Nations Free & 
Equal campaign. Stoli’s Harvey 
Milk-themed Pride label has an 
undisclosed amount of proceeds 
going to the Harvey Milk Foun- 
dation. GAP promised $50,000 
from its Pride apparel to go to 
GLAAD. Nike — with a 2021 “Be 
True” Pride collection — has told 
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minimum donation of $25,000. 

Its subsidiary, Skagen Denmark, 
likewise created a 2021 Pride 

watch with a minimum donation 

of $25,000 going to InterPride. 

It’s worth noting, however, the 
aforementioned brands avoided 
disclosing the total profit generated 
through the sale of these collections 
or what their tax write-offs were. 

Chances are they’re collecting a 
pretty penny, but at least we know 
some money goes to a good cause 
and that’s not always the case. 
American Airlines, for example, 
launched its annual Pride cam- 
paign with 23 “must-watch movie 
hits to celebrate the LGBTQ com- 
munity” onboard its flights. When 
the company recently switched its 
Twitter profile to an airplane and 
LGBTQ rainbow, critics shared 
some notes. 

“What a fun Pride display! But 
what’s not fun is that American 
Airlines donated $46,617 to Mitch 
McConnell’s 2020 campaign — 
while he was actively blocking the 
Equality Act from becoming law,” 
Rep. Pramila Jayapal, D-Wash., 
wrote in a tweet. 

I asked some companies about 
their stance on putting rainbows 
on Pride products. My specific 
question was: How do you feel 
about your company’s apparel and 
merchandise participation in Pride 
campaigns, with or without dona- 
tions or connection to the LGBTQ 
community? 

Reebok spokesperson Brianna 
Bostick told me in an email that 
the company cared not just about 
donations but also education. She 
noted Reebok’s LGBTQ employ- 
eee group has been “working to 
educate themselves and others 
year-round about the community 
and culture through hosting panel 
conversations and events, sharing 
resources, and continuously think- 
ing about how to activate knowing 
the importance of involvement 
and speaking up for others when- 
ever possible.” 

While reporting this story, 
several gay friends told me the 
LGBTQ community worked hard 
for companies and society writ 
large to become more accepting 
and inclusive, and that chastising 
them would only discourage their 
participation. I agree with this sen- 
timent, but I believe it’s important 
that we continue to hold these 
companies accountable, and in the 
case of Reebok, Nike, Levi's, and 
other high profile brands we can. 
When it comes to the ever-expand- 


ing landscape of faceless social 
media commerce, however, it’s a 
different story. 
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So what about @thtsoundsgay, 
where does their money go? What 
issues do they represent? In a deep 
dive of more than four months, I 
sought help from journalist col- 
leagues at the Washington Post 
and ProPublica. I combed over 
business records in Colorado and 
Massachusetts, where @thtsounds- 
gay claims they produce the shirts 
and are based. I asked an apparel 
attorney whose job it is to root out 
fake brands and shut them down. 
All we found are more questions 
and more Instagram accounts. @ 
imverygayofficial, for example, 
sells some identical products as @ 
thtsoundsgay — only they claim 
they are “Made in the UK with 
love.” Several shared the same Bos- 
ton P.O. Box. Occasionally these ac- 
counts mentioned donations they 
made to the Gay Straight Alliance 
Network, although there’s no evi- 
dence that actually happened. 

In step with those who cried 
“scam, I often wondered if these 
practices were illegal. 

“At the end of the day, if peo- 
ple are buying the product and 
they’re getting the product, and 
they like the product, then there’s 
only so much that’s bad in the pic- 
ture,’ says Deborah Greaves, the 
Los Angeles-based apparel attor- 
ney with Withersworldwide who | 
asked for help. 

She notes that people who didn’t 
receive their shirts could claim 
fraud. Additionally, it’s a federal vi- 
olation to claim something’s made 
in the United States when it isn’t, 
and it’s fraud to say you're donat- 
ing to a cause when you're not. 

“You're entitled to know who 
you re buying your products from,” 
Greaves says. “Maybe you don't 
want to buy your Black Lives Mat- 
ter T-shirt with a group that’s affil- 
iated with the KKK.” 

But few attorneys would take 
that case because damages are so 
minimal, she adds. In that way, 

I don’t think it’s possible to hold 
companies accountable for their 
actions. But what I don’t under- 
stand is why Instagram or Shopify 
appear to not take this issue more 
seriously. Why, after numerous 
people have complained about @ 
thtsoundsgay and others like it, 
aren't these brands investigated or 
terminated? 


I asked Instagram and Shopi- 
fy that question more than two 
weeks ago. Shopify never replied. 

Last Friday, a spokesperson for 
Facebook and Instagram noted a 
similar-looking account I flagged 
— @officialbuddybandana — had 
already been shut down. They add- 
ed: “Trust and safety on Instagram 
is very important to us. We're 
actively investigating the accounts 
flagged for fraudulent activity and 
will remove any accounts that vio- 
late our policies.” 

In the end it’s in the hands of 
the consumer to do better and 
be better, to know who we’re 
buying from. This is something 
local LGBTQ business owner Dave 
Karraker agreed with. He co-owns 
MX3 Fitness in the Castro and also 
sells LGBTQ-themed shirts on an 
Etsy store. 

“It’s up to each of us to make 
sure our money is going towards 
people and businesses that truly 
support our community. If I see 
anyone wearing a Chick-fil-A 
rainbow T-shirt, we might have 
to have words,” he told me ina 
text message. “Whether or not a 
company should be making these 
types of items really comes down 
to the company’s values and if it’s 
in their DNA naturally, rather than 
being forced just during the month 
of June.” 

This summer, I wrote a column 
in the San Francisco Examiner 
about Pride and inclusivity, and 
in it I said: “In some ways, we're 
eating our words by touting Pride 
as an inclusive event for so many 
years, but that’s what it’s meant to 
be. Just my take: You can’t throw a 
party or protest built on inclusion, 
then exclude people.” 

I still believe this; To me, it 
was inevitable from the moment 
the LGBTQ community asked for 
mainstream acceptance that a gay 
mouthwash and glittery vodka 
bottle would come into being. But 
that doesn’t mean the nature of 
the event is done evolving. Now if 
no one else will help the commu- 
nity regulate authentic allyship to 
LGBTQ causes, we need to be do- 
ing that for ourselves. Ultimately 
we should take pride in what we 
purchase and be mindful of what 
we display to others. 


Saul Sugarman is a contributing writer 
w @saulsugarmanw 
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NE BLOCK FROM Castro 
Street, in the shadow of 
the Gilbert Baker Memori- 
al Rainbow Flag, a 132-year 
old house has been reinvigorated 
with vibrant strokes of fresh paint. 
The San Francisco Stick/Eastlake 
style house is one of the city’s more 
recently repainted Victorians, fea- 
turing eggplant, lavender, Arizona 
peach, smoked salmon, and gold 
leaf. While the house’s coat may 
be just a year old, the infusion of 
color is part of a long tradition of 
celebrating San Francisco’s unique 
architecture and proud, expressive 
culture. 
“We were interested in making 
a bold statement that recognized 
the history of the house and the 
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history of the community,’ says 
Craig Davini, who owns the two- 
unit house with his husband Ashley 
McCumber and co-owner Jeffrey 
Plocher. 

The Castro, and its rows of Vic- 
torians, weren't always so colorful. 
Restoring the city’s supercentenar- 
ian houses and bringing out the 
intricate details of their woodwork 
with paint has been an ongoing, 
citywide project since the 1960s 
that is inseparable from the history 
of San Francisco’s LGBTQ commu- 
nity. 

Like any San Francisco story, it’s 
a complicated one, clouded by rac- 
ism, homophobia, and big money. 
But in the end, the preservation 
and beautification of the city’s 





Victorians. BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


Victorians has become a unifying 
force. These “painted ladies” — not 
just on postcard row, but scattered 
throughout the city — have be- 
come one of San Francisco's most 
recognizable symbols, showcasing 
its history and culture for all to see. 


FROM PRESERVATION 
TO CELEBRATION 


For most of their lifetimes, San 
Francisco's Victorian houses were 
underappreciated. Even as they 
were being constructed, from the 
1860s until the 1906 earthquake, 
most architecture critics viewed 
them as a garish mélange of styles, 
and a vulgar expression of the city’s 
diverse new money class. Then, 


during World War II, as migrants 
descended on the city to work in 
the defense industry, many Victori- 
ans, already considered old, became 
overcrowded boarding houses. 
Eventually these structures fell into 
disrepair. Their wooden ornaments, 
including ionic columns and intri- 
cate window trim, were stripped 
from their facades or else painted 
battleship gray with surplus Navy 
paint. 

By mid-century, many of San 
Francisco's Victorian neighbor- 
hoods were considered part of the 
“inner city,’ from which wealthier 
whites fled en masse in the 1950s. 
Residents who remained were 
primarily low-income minorities: 
African Americans in the Fillmore, 
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Hayes Valley, and the Haight; Jap- 
anese in Japantown; Filipinos in 
SoMa; Latinos in the Mission. (The 
Castro, then called Eureka Valley, 
was largely Irish and Italian.) As 

in other major cities, these under- 
privileged neighborhoods became 
targets for urban renewal and free- 
way construction from the 1950s 
through ’70s. SoMa and the Fill- 
more were particularly hard-hit, as 
thousands were displaced to make 
way for the Geary Expressway, the 
Moscone Center, and some low-in- 
come housing developments. 

“Many hundreds of Victorian 
structures over many square blocks 
of the city were removed and com- 
pletely demolished, which had a tre- 
mendously negative effect not just 
on the architectural heritage of San 
Francisco, but on the African Amer- 
ican community, the Filipino Ameri- 
can community,’ says Rob Thomson, 
president of the Victorian Alliance of 
San Francisco, a preservation society 
founded in the 1970s. 

Groups like the Victorian Alli- 
ance, which always has included a 
significant LGBTQ membership, 
Thomson says, worked alongside 
neighborhood activists to halt nu- 
merous other urban renewal plans. 
San Francisco's Victorians may have 
been saved, but they didn’t become 
iconic until a populist artistic cam- 
paign known as the Colorist move- 
ment turned those drab old houses 
into painted ladies — one facade at 
a time. 

“A new generation of homeown- 
ers brought a new sensibility to 
their homes,” says Michael Larsen, 
who together with his wife Eliz- 
abeth Pomada, coined the term 
“painted ladies” and wrote multiple 
books on the subject. “They looked 
at houses as a canvas, which they 
could color in any way they want.” 

That new generation was certain- 
ly influenced by the 1960s counter- 
culture and shifting sensibilities, 
especially pronounced in San 
Francisco, that promoted self-ex- 
pression. For at least some home- 
owners, LSD likely played a role. 
One of the first colorful Victorians 
to gain widespread media atten- 
tion was the Psychedelic House 
or Rainbow House at 908 Steiner 
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St., which during the late 1960s 
was a continuously evolving work 
of art by Maija Peeples-Bright and 
her peers in the local Nut Art and 
Funk Art movements. 

But psychedelics weren't the 
only thing inspiring people to 
beautify their Victorian homes. 

“T think a lot of it has to do with 
people giving back to the city that 
had given them a safe place to be, 

a beautiful environment to live in, 
a community to celebrate with and 
be themselves with,’ Thomson says 
of the Victorian revival. 

The 1960s and ’70s saw waves of 
newcomers who were specifically 
attracted to San Francisco’s tol- 
erant culture, many of them gay. 
“There would’ve been a good num- 
ber of gay men whose inclination 
to pour themselves and their cre- 
ative energies into rehabilitating 
a rundown old Victorian would’ve 
been propelled in part by a sense 
of this being a very special place,” 
says Will Fellows, author of A 
Passion to Preserve, a book about 
the prominent role gay men have 
played in architectural preserva- 
tion across America. 

One of the subjects of Fellows’ 
book is the late Richard Reutlinger, 
who was part of a community of 
gay preservationists who were 
instrumental in saving the Alamo 
Square neighborhood from urban 
renewal. According to Reutlinger, 
he and his fellow preservationists 
recognized the beauty of these 
houses precisely because they were 
outsiders. “If a bunch of auslanders 
like myself hadn’t moved into San 
Francisco, none of this would be 
left,” Reutlinger told Fellows. “Na- 
tive San Franciscans didn’t care.” 

Eventually, though, the pres- 
ervation and beautification ethic 
spread to all corners of the city. 

A cottage industry grew out of 
catering to the demands of home- 
owners who wanted to bring out 
the best in their Victorians. Color 
consultants like Butch Kardum, 
Jill Pilaroscia, Bruce Nelson, and 
Bob Buckter — who also goes by 
“Dr. Color” — collectively painted 
tens of thousands of structures 
in San Francisco, pushing their 
clients to go as bright and as bold 
as possible. 


‘PIONEERS OR 
BLOCK-BUSTERS' 


As the ’70s wore on, San Francisco’s 
Victorians went from being seen 

as historically significant, to some 
of the hottest real estate in town. 
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—CRAIG DAVINI, WHO OWNS THE TWO-UNIT HOUSE WITH HIS HUSBAND ASHLEY 
MCCUMBER AND CO-OWNER JEFFREY PLOCHER. 
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A Victorian “Colorist” home at 36 Collingwood St. in the Castro. 


Between 1973 and 1976, the value 
of “vintage” houses in the city quin- 
tupled, according to The Victorian 
Style by Randolph Delehanty and 
Richard Sexton. Also in 1976, the 
National Endowment for the Arts 
conducted a survey of San Francis- 
co’s Victorian houses, formally con- 
veying their historical and cultural 
significance. 

As in previous gold rushes, San 
Franciscans struck upon a limited 
resource. Once the city fell head over 
heels for its Victorians, the value of 
the 13,000 or so that remained had 
nowhere to go but up. The beneficia- 
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ries were seldom low-income com- 
munities of color, where much of the 
Victorian housing stock had been 
demolished, and those houses that 
remained required capital-intensive 
rehabilitation. 

Gay men, who played such a 
prominent role in saving and re- 
furbishing the Victorians when 
they were out of fashion, were now 
blamed for the consequences.‘In 
the 1970s, homosexuals moved 
into black and working-class parts 
of the city, where they were per- 
ceived as pioneers or as block-bust- 
ers, depending,’ wrote Richard 





Rodriguez in “Late Victorians,” 
his wide-ranging essay on gay San 
Francisco during the AIDS crisis. 
“One heard the complaint, often 
enough, that gay men were as 
promiscuous with their capital as 
otherwise, buying, fixing up, then 
selling and moving on.” 
Newspaper reports on this early 
form of gentrification from the late 
1970s are rife with tension. In the 
Inner Mission, or “Outer Castro,” 
as the Examiner called it, activists 
stenciled “Stop White Gay Racism” 
on the sidewalks. In the Lower 
Haight, where gay residents were 
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used to routinely being addressed 
with slurs, a gay speculator named 
Donald Lipper told the Chronicle, 
“Why the hell should this gem of a 
city be given over to welfare blacks? 
Put them in Idaho, or at least Oak- 
land.” 

Virulent racism mingled with vile 
homophobia. “As the homosexu- 
als have done over old Victorians 
they have not only raised rents but 
brought their own cultural values,” 
Chronicle columnist Charles Mc- 
Cabe wrote in 1979. The backlash 
to this “homosexual invasion,” 
according to McCabe, culminated 
in Dan White’s assassination of 
pioneering gay Supervisor Harvey 
Milk and Mayor George Moscone. 
“To a disturbing number of people 
around here,” McCabe wrote, “Dan 
White is a hero.” 

Even after Milk’s assassination, 
and the subsequent AIDS crisis, San 
Francisco's LGBTQ community re- 
mained deeply rooted in the Castro 
and surrounding neighborhoods, 
even as many lower-income gays 
and lesbians were priced out. The 
same couldn't be said for other 
communities in other Victorian 
neighborhoods. 

Jimmy Fails, the protagonist and 
star of The Last Black Man in San 
Francisco, spends his time fixing 
up the Fillmore Victorian that his 
family was priced out of when he 
was a child. Fails’ story is a quint- 
essentially Black one, representing 
the experience of a community that 
has undergone mass displacement 
from San Francisco. But the way 
Fails loves his house — fixing it, 
painting it, learning about its his- 
tory and sharing it with his friends 
and neighbors — is universally San 
Franciscan. No other city could play 
host to such a poignant love story 
between human and house. 

“You have the classic story of 
the three-story, six-bedroom Vic- 
torian that somebody could have 
gotten in 1970 for $50,000 and is 
now worth $6 million,” says Thom- 
son, echoing a narrative in The 
Last Black Man. “What does that 
mean? What do we do about that? 
Is that something to be celebrated 
or something to be horrified by, or 
somewhere in between?” 


STAY BEAUTIFUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


What it means today is that most 
San Franciscans can only hope to 
experience these houses from the 
outside. Their facades are the back- 
drops for the ever-active streets, 
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even if their interiors are accessi- 
ble only to the fortunate few. No 
matter how much they’re worth, 

or who lives in them, these houses 
remain keepers of the city’s history, 
each fresh coat of paint a new chap- 
ter in a long and convoluted story 
that defies simple narratives. 

Nor is it simple — or cheap — to 
keep these 19th century ladies in 
tip-top shape. Nita Riccardi, a house 
painter and color consultant who 
carries on the tradition of the Color- 
ist movement, says that a fine paint 
job is just one part of keeping these 
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old houses healthy and strong. 

“There's a lot more to restoring 
historic properties that people 
don’t think about,” she says. While 
Riccardi takes care of the color 
scheme, she turns to her artist 
guild, Bay Area Artistic License, a 
collective of specialists in architec- 
tural restoration including painters, 
carpenters, mosaic and wallpaper 
artists, and glaziers, for the many 
other aspects of restoring a Victori- 
an house. 

Neither Riccardi nor her mentor, 
Dr. Color, are fans of the gray house 
trend in the city, which is part of the 
global turn towards minimalist aes- 
thetics, and seen by many San Fran- 
ciscans as a sign of gentrification. 
But both acknowledge that popular 
tastes, which spurned Victorians 
for decades before finally embracing 
them, are cyclical. Riccardi thinks 
bright colors “will come back again. 
It’s just like fashion. Bell bottoms 
were in in the ’70s, then they came 
back in the ’90s, and now they’re 
out again.” 

Of course, that doesn’t stop 
Riccardi from doing what she can 
to keep the city colorful. “We like 
to paint as many colors as they'll 
let us get away with,” she says of 
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her clients. “We kind of work ‘em a 
little bit. They tell us they like blue, 
we come back with three blues. And 
then we say purple goes with blue, 
how about purple?” 

When he worked with Riccardi, 
Davini was able to limit his Castro 
home to six colors. “We wanted 
something bold and dynamic but 
not too carousel,” he says. Ulti- 
mately, Davini, McCumber, and 
Plocher chose purple for their 
house “to make a pride statement,” 
Davini said. “When you walk out of 
Harvey Milk Plaza, it’s one of the 
first things you see.” 

With this year’s official Pride 
parade gone virtual for the second 
year in a row, there will be a lot 
fewer people in the streets decked 
out in rainbow. But if you go for 
a walk, or climb up a hill, there 
will still be plenty of painted la- 
dies to see, standing resolute and 
proud, watching the city transform 
around them. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer. 
@urbenschneider 
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LGBIQ+Law:Progress, Setbacks 


by the Human Rights Cam- 

paign that said there were 
more than 250 anti-LGBTQ+ 
bills moving through legisla- 
tion nationwide, and over 125 


RECENTLY READ a tweet 


of those bills were targeting 
the transgender community 
and that eight could become 
law at any moment. As sad 

as this is, 1 was hoping there 
were some bright spots out 
there. Are there? 

— H. Jordan, Emeryville 


states have introduced leg- 

islation related to LGBTQ+ 
discrimination. Some legislation 
will try to remove anti-discrimi- 


| NFORTUNATELY SEVERAL 


nation laws that LGBTQ+ people 
really need, while others will single 
out and target LGBTQ+ people 
for unfair and unequal treatment. 
The burning question is what can 
be done to try and stop, or at the 
very least, limit the effects of these 
discriminatory laws that have been 
promoted under 
the guise of “reli- 
gious liberty.” 
Believe it or 
not, California 
has crossed state 
lines in an attempt 
to curtail such legislation by bar- 
ring state-funded travel to states 
deemed to be attempting to limit 
the rights of the LGBTQ+ commu- 
nity. The measure (which has now 
expanded to 12 states) prevents 
California agencies, public uni- 
versities and boards from funding 
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BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN AND JEREMY M. JESSUP 


work-related trips to Texas (and 
now other states) that have laws 
that are deemed discriminatory. 
This measure was enacted after the 
Texas Legislature moved to allow 
foster care agencies to use religious 
liberties as a reason to deny same- 
sex couples the right to foster chil- 
dren. At the time, 
then-California 
Attorney General 
Xavier Becerra said 
the law, “allows 
foster care agen- 
cies to discrimi- 
nate against children in foster care 
and potentially disqualify LGBT 
families from the state’s foster and 
adoption system,’ and that, “[dlis- 
criminatory laws in any part of our 
country send all of us several steps 
back. That’s why when California 
said we would not tolerate discrim- 


ination against LGBTQ members 
of our community, we meant it.” 
In response, Texas Attorney 
General Ken Paxton sued Califor- 
nia in 2017 claiming the measure 
violated the U.S. Constitution’s 
commerce clause by discriminating 
against interstate commerce and 
called the California law an effort 
“to punish Texans for respecting 
the right of conscience for foster 
care and adoption providers.” 
According to a brief filed, “Califor- 
nia’s travel ban is an affront to the 
sovereignty of Texas — as well as 
the 10 other States that California 
has blacklisted.” The brief also 
argued the California ban shows 
“religious animus” toward Texas. 
The lawsuit, which was filed 
directly at the U.S. Supreme Court 
level (which is allowed when there 
are disputes between states) was 


supported by 19 states, who wrote 
briefs backing Texas. Despite the 
prior administration's urging to 
have this case heard, in a 7-2 deci- 
sion and without explanation, the 
Supreme Court turned the case 
away and denied Texas’ request to 
file a complaint. This means Califor- 
nia may continue with its ban. This 
refusal to accept the complaint is 
significant, given that the potential 
conflict between gay rights and reli- 
gious freedom has become a central 
theme at the nation’s highest court. 
However, California is not the 
only one fighting back against an- 
ti-LGBTQ+ legislation; according 
to the Texas Tribune, business 
leaders in Texas have cautioned 
the state that these laws could 
be harmful to both Texans and 
to the state’s economy, which is 
still recovering from the recession 
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that accompanied the pandemic. 
Recently, members of the business 
group Texas Competes (made up 


Wis h [ n g 4@) U GC of more than 1,400 Texas employ- 


ers, business and tourism groups 
and backed by big-tech companies 

H o p Dy P RI D M ©] nth such as Hewlett Packard) identi- 

fied numerous bills that they say 


@ | Nn d te Li CG [ iTy fo r ny ] fl will infringe on LGBTQ+’s rights, 


“tarnish Texas’s welcoming brand,” 


Join more than and hurt local businesses including 
the tourist industry. 
3, 000 vol 7 neers : According to the Human Rights 
with in supporting over PNatol-VeyolsmyColiilale Mal) (om 


Campaign, more than 90 major 
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orofits in the SF Placement including Legal Recruiting, moreconcenins Dilsdealwith 
| Non-Profits, and Financial Institutions both youth and collegiate sports. 
Bay Area! One bill, which would have prevent- 
a ed public school athletes from par- 


ticipating in school sports unless 
their team designation was inline 
with their sex assigned at birth, re- 
cently was defeated in Texas. 

The NCAA (National Collegiate 
Athletic Association) Board of 


(41 5) 987-2877 Governors released a public letter 


lolI\@lelalol—lerolatifeliilare nexelan stating that it, “firmly and un- 
equivocally supports the opportu- 


nity for transgender student-ath- 
letes to compete in college sports.” 
Moreover, “When determining 
where championships are held, 
NCAA policy directs that only lo- 
cations where hosts can commit to 
providing an environment that is 
safe, healthy and free of discrim- 
ination should be selected.” Cur- 


Pe ninsu la rently, Texas is scheduled to host 
; : several events, including the 2023 

F a mM | ly S e rv | C e Women’s Final Four in Dallas and 
the 2024 College Football Playoff 
National Championship game set 
for Houston. If the NCAA were to 


deem Texas one of those states, 
Texas would stand to lose out on 
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Aman pours hot milk into a steaming cauldron while preparing chaiin New Delhi, India. 


‘om India to England to Ar 


BY PALO BICCHIERI & NICK VERONIN 


OME DAYS, San Francisco 
poet and educator Preeti Van- 
gani drinks more chai than 
water. 

“T can’t start my day without 
chai, and have been drinking it 
since I was 15 years old,” Vangani 
recently told SF Weekly. 

Vangani, who grew up ina 
middle-class family in Mumbai, 
says she likes to pinch pennies 
when she can. However, when it 
comes to chai, it’s hard for her to 
be frugal. 


A good morning starts with a 
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steamy cup from The Chai Cart or 
David Rio — both of which are on 
Market Street. She hasn’t lived in 
India for five years, but the spicy 
aromatic fragrance transports her 
from the dreary gray fog of San 
Francisco to the bustling, humid 
streets of her native city. 

Vangani is not the only San 
Franciscan — or American, for 
that matter — with strong ties 
to this storied drink. Over the 
course of Vangani’s lifetime, the 
chai-drinking customs of the 
country where she was born have 
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been both faithfully recreated 
and commercially co-opted in her 
adoptive homeland. 

As the local economy rebounds 
from a year of pandemic, conver- 
sations around systemic inequality 
— stemming from the killing of 
George Floyd and a rash violent 
attacks against Asian Americans 
— are spurring many to interro- 
gate the world of food with the 
same rigor previously reserved for 
issues such as race and class. And 
Vangani’s drink of choice has not 
escaped scrutiny. 





WHAT IS CHAI? 


It’s safe to assume that many 
Americans familiar with chai first 
sampled the beverage at a local 
Starbucks, which has served its 
own fast-food take on the drink 
for more than two decades. Baris- 
tas at the international coffee 
chain’s 32,646 stores crank them 
out at a rapid clip, pumping pre- 
made concentrate from plastic 
jugs into paper cups and stirring 
in hot water or steamed milk. But 
the drink’s history stretches back 
centuries before Howard Schultz 
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opened his flagship store on Seat- 
tle’s bustling Pike Place Market. 

The etymology of the word 
“chai” can be traced to Chinese, 
Persian, and Indian words for 
tea. Thousands of years before 
Westerners began dunking dried 
tea leaves in hot water for a jolt of 
caffeine, the plant was cultivated 
in India, Myanmar, Tibet, and Chi- 
na, where it was incorporated into 
herbal medicines and consumed 
for its stimulating effects. It is 
a traditional Indian preparation 
of black, green, or rooibos tea — 
mixed with aromatic spices — that 
we now commonly refer to as chai. 

Sana Javeri Kadri, founder 
of Diaspora Co., has plenty of 
thoughts on chai’s history. Ac- 
cording to Kadri, the chai most 
Westerners know today originated 
in India and is inextricably linked 
to colonization. The British saw 
the local concoction as both a tasty 
pick-me-up and a global business 
opportunity. Tea ultimately would 
become one of the most profitable 
commodities of the East India 
Trading Company and serve as a 
motivating force behind the En- 
glish settlement of India and sub- 
jugation of its people. 

Though she originally launched 
Diaspora Co. in 2016 as a turmeric 
sourcing company, Kadri also has 
used her brand to draw attention 
to the destructive legacy of colo- 
nialism and cultural appropriation. 
“We were oppressed,” Kadri says, 
referring to the British occupation 
and exploitation of India. “And we 
should be paid for it.” 

In an upcoming virtual event 
— “At The Table: Building a Better 
Spice Trade,” scheduled for July 1 at 
the Asian Art Museum — Kadri will 
elaborate and help attendees unpack 
the complex histories of some of the 
world’s most popular flavors. 


WHAT IS AUTHENTIC? 


Jesse Jacobs, owner and founder of 
Samovar teas, grew up steeped in 
tea culture. Raised in a commune 
on the East Coast, he says he and 
his family were surrounded by glob- 
al traditions, which he believes has 
imbued him with a multicultural 
worldview. He considers Samovar 
to be an international business. 
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Samovar is known for its chai — but is it authentic? Owner Jesse Jacobs says he 
isn’t ever asked this question and insists on his dedication to tradition. 


“India, Japan, China, South Af- 
rica, England. All of them, except 
for Americans, have a tea culture,” 
Jacobs says, explaining his reason- 
ing. The way he sees it, Samovar 
— which he started in 2004 after 
burning out of a career in big tech 
— is his way of sharing his love of 
tea with the wider world. 

Jacobs first glimpsed an op- 
portunity to pay it forward in the 
mid-2000s. Third wave coffee was 
taking off, and the farm-to-table 
movement was ascendant — but 
according to him, there was a se- 
rious vacuum when it came to tea 
offerings in San Francisco. 

“I felt there was a need for it,” he 
says of founding Samovar. “A place 
to go to connect over amazing tea.” 

In his quest to source and sell 
the world’s best tea, Jacobs spent 
two months in Mysore, India, 
studying chaiwalas, folks who 
make and sell chai. Back home, 
Jacobs consulted with friends of 
Indian descent (including Anjan 
Mitra, the owner of the now-de- 
funct Dosa) who fiddled with his 
recipe, pushing and pulling until it 
felt, to them, authentic. 

“Everyone has different reci- 
pes, Jacobs said. “I didn’t make 
anything up. I simply designed our 
own recipe using the classic ingre- 
dients that make it special.” 

Jacobs says he is never asked 
about his cultural credit, or wheth- 
er he is the guy to be serving chai 
in San Francisco. “The only thing 
that comes up is people say, “This 
is the only chai that is better than 
my grandmother’s.’ We do it au- 
thentically, truly just like they do 
on the streets of India,” he says, 


describing his method of simmer- 
ing each batch of tea for over an 
hour — drawing out rich flavors 
and generating a cloud of free 
advertising as the aromas float 
down Valencia, Fillmore, and Yerba 
Buena. 

Set against the backdrop of the 
past year and a half — and given 
that India remains in the grips of a 
devastating surge of COVID-19 — 
Jacobs’ confidence is certainly ripe 
for a social media skewering. 

A former tech worker who had 
the luxury of dropping out of the rat 
race to travel the world, absorb the 
traditions of another culture, and 
turn a profit? He’s practically asking 
to get dragged by legions of #woke 
Twitterati — especially when he 
has the nerve to claim the mantle of 
grandma-level authenticity. 

However, the fact that Samovar 
has survived for more than 15 
years in a town where independent 
businesses regularly struggle to 
even get off the ground speaks to 
the popularity of his product. 


WHO DECIDES? 


Mboone Umbima, vice president 
of brand strategy for David Rio, 
which has been serving chai to 
San Franciscans since 1996, says 
her company does its best to stay 
faithful to tradition through its 
hiring practices. About 70 percent 
of the staff at the company’s Chai 
Bar at 1019 Market St. hail from 
chai drinking-countries. 

David Rio also has a strong com- 
mitment to environmental and 
animal stewardship, Mboone adds. 
“Our chai has to be good for people 


and good for the planet,” she says. 

Ultimately, however, it will be 
customers who decide which chai 
shops survive in San Francisco. 
And sometimes, meeting customer 
demand involves breaking with 
tradition. 

Kadri enjoys her own chai with 
oat milk — the same way Sam- 
ovar prepares it. It’s not strictly 
traditional, or in keeping with her 
grandmother's recipe, but that’s 
OK, she says. Chai, after all, is not 
a monolith. 

Furthermore, even those who 
profess to be actively seeking au- 
thenticity aren't always focused 
on the identity or personal back- 
ground of those producing their 
drink. Some are more interested 
in the ingredients and methods 
behind the brew. 

In her critique of local chai, 
for example, Vangani insists that 
many shops don’t get the balance 
of ginger, cinnamon, and lemon- 
grass right. Or worse, they “work 
off of liquid concentrates, giving 
the drink a synthetic flavor. ... The 
real way to make chai is brewing 
loose tea leaves in boiling water 
with spices and adding milk” — 
two points to Samovar. 

At the end of the day, Kadri 
says she doesn’t want to be some 
kind of chai gatekeeper, and rec- 
ognizes that there are hundreds, 
if not thousands, of variations 
on chai. From the fanatics like 
Vangani to those who found their 
way to chai from a New England 
commune, Kadri just wants people 
to understand where this drink 
comes from. 

“It’s not to say that folks who 
grew up without a cultural con- 
nection to turmeric shouldn't be 
allowed to use it,” she says. “It’s 
more about honoring where it 
comes from.” 

For it’s part, Diaspora Co. hon- 
ors the cultural roots of all its 
spices by working with producers 
it deems to be ethical, based upon 
a framework Kadri developed with 
the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research. Beyond giving credit 
where credit is due, Kadri says that 
recognizing the heritage and histo- 
ry of culinary traditions and other 
cultural exports is about putting 
your money where your mouth is 
— literally — and to date Diaspora 
Co. has raised about $300,000 for 
COVID-19 relief efforts in India. 


Palo Bicchieri is a contributing writer. 
© @Paoloshmaolo 

Nick Veronin is the Editor of SF Weekly. 
© @VeroninsVoice 
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Tips are still appreciated, but they have a problematic history. 


O HAVE BEEN a passenger on 

one of the Pullman Car Com- 

pany’s opulent railcars was 

to ride in the lap of luxury. 
Founded by engineer and industri- 
alist George Pullman in the 1860s, 
the state-of-the-art cars featured 
ornate Victorian flourishes, lush 
carpeting, brocade upholstery, 
and chandeliers. Patrons dined on 
gourmet fare and were guaranteed 
prompt and impeccable service 
with a smile. 

The fact that Pullman, a New 
York-born Chicagoan, had de- 
signed one of his “palace cars” 
specifically for President Abraham 


]. BY SIENNA BARNES 


Lincoln would have been at the 
forefront of many a passenger's 
mind. In 1865, Pullman generated 
plenty of press for his fledgling 
brand when the body of the assas- 
sinated Great Emancipator was 
transported from Washington, 


D.C. to Springfield in that very car. 


Riders who counted themselves 
proud Northern abolitionists 
might have even taken pride in 
giving a generous tip to one of the 
formerly enslaved railcar staff. 
Whether those same passengers 
were aware that this gratuity was 
the only compensation the “Pull- 
man porters’ might hope to draw 


The Tip of thelceberg 


while on the job is another matter. 

In a 2009 interview with NPR, 
Larry Tye, author of Rising From 
the Rails: Pullman Porters and the 
Making of the Black Middle Class, 
explained that newly freed Blacks 
were hired by George Pullman be- 
cause they were well-trained and 
would accept whatever wage he 
decided to pay them. 

That wage was nothing, al- 
though tipping was encouraged. 

It turns out that tipping his- 
torically has been tied to low- and 
no-wage work. According to Saru 
Jayaraman, president of One Fair 
Wage and director of the Food 
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Since the 1930s, minimum 
wage legislation has 
guaranteed a basic level of 
economic security to working- 
class Americans — except, 
that is, for tipped workers. 


Labor Research Center at UC 
Berkeley, one of the earliest known 
examples of laborers working in 
the hopes of receiving gratuity — 
rather than an agreed upon sum — 
dates back to feudal Europe when 
vassals, or landholders, would 
award otherwise unpaid serfs with 
bonuses for a job well done. 

It wasn't until after the Civil 
War that tipping became a social 
norm in the United States, as em- 
ployers in hospitality industries 
looked for ways to avoid paying 
newly freed African Americans. 

“It’s the way tips are used by the 
industry, which is unique to the 
United States,” said Jayaraman. 
“It’s basically disgustingly greedy, 
extreme racialized capitalism that 
has permitted employers to find 
a way to not pay people by having 
them live on tips.” 

Since the 1930s, minimum wage 
legislation has guaranteed a basic 
level of economic security to work- 
ing-class Americans — except, 
that is, for tipped workers. The way 
tipping works in the United States 
remains largely unchanged to this 
day. The federal tipped minimum 
wage has been stuck at $2.13 per 


hour for 30 years. Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Puerto Rico, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, and Wyoming all adhere 
to the $2.13/hour required under 
the federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 


WAGING WAR 


Across the country — and local- 
ly — conversations around this 
culturally ingrained practice are 
shifting. Workers nationwide 

are demanding change, pushing 
restaurant owners to rebuild a 
better industry than the one that 
was shut down during the pan- 
demic. According to Jayaraman, 
more than 50 percent of workers 
nationally are leaving the indus- 
try, claiming they will no longer 
tolerate tips as wage replacement. 
Several states, including Alaska, 
California, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon and Washington, 
already have eliminated the tipped 
minimum wage. Yet even in Cali- 
fornia, where restaurant workers 
are paid the full $14 minimum 
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wage before tips, some admit they 
consider tips to be their primary 
source of income, and employers’ 
wages as the bonus. 

“Our opening and closing shifts 
at Barley’s are five to six hours 
long,’ says Madeleine Michaels, 
an assistant manager at the local 
craft beer and wine bar, Barley. 
“Minimum wage at five hours a 
shift, even if you're working six 
days a week, is still not enough to 
pay rent in San Francisco. In this 
industry, we're very dependent 


on the tips. Tips are an essential 
part of our income. Sometimes it 
turns out that my tips are as high 
as my pay.” 

When the pandemic hit last 
March, and restaurants were 
forced to close in-house dining, 
tipping etiquette was reexamined: 

Should I leave a tip if ’'m not 
eating in-house? Should I tip extra 
because times are tough? AmIa 
horrible person if I give 10 percent 
instead of 20? 

International UC Berkeley 


graduate student Mohammed B. 
admitted to tipping differently 
during the pandemic. “In France, 
there is a service compris, a flat 
service charge added to the bill,” 
he says. “Tipping is exclusively 
used to reward extra-good ser- 
vice or an overly friendly waiter. 

I didn’t know prior to my arrival 
to the United States that at least 
a 10 percent tip was expected, re- 
gardless of quality of service, so I 
ultimately went with the flow. But 
now | don't tip if ’'m picking up 
my food.” 

As customers changed their 
tipping habits (some opting for 
more, others for less), Bay Area 
restaurants experimented with ti- 
pless models to offer more benefits 
and to lessen the pay gap between 
front-of-house and back-of-house 
staff. San Francisco’s Zuni Café 
and Che Fico are adding a 20 per- 
cent and 10 percent service charge 
to diners’ bills, respectively. Other 
restaurateurs have opted for ser- 
vice-inclusive prices, as seen at 
Zazie. 

Mohammed, who declined to 
give his last name out of fear he 
might be judged for not respecting 
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American tipping culture, says a 
service charge is a more welcome 
and transparent alternative. “I 
personally didn’t know that tips 
weren't distributed to the entire 
staff,” he says. “At least with a 
service charge, everyone gets a cut 
and customers know how much 
they’re paying.” 

Michaels, however, says tipping 
is an effective way to ensure top- 
notch customer service. “I would 
worry that taking away tips would 
affect how you provide hospitali- 
ty,’ she says. “When I go to other 
establishments and don't receive 
good service, I shouldn't be ex- 
pected to pay the same tip that I 
would pay when I receive excellent 
service.” 

That’s not to say Michaels 
doesn’t think servers should be 
paid better. She just thinks tip- 
ping should be left alone, and that 
minimum-wage policies need to 
change to ensure restaurant staff 
earn a living wage. 


PAY IT FORWARD 


In the aftermath of the pandemic 
and George Floyd’s killing, a great 
social reckoning has laid bare myr- 
iad systemic inequities, including 
long-standing problems within 
the restaurant industry. Yet wage 
equity is but one of the social jus- 
tice issues at the forefront of the 
tipping debate. Research shows 
tipping — and even tip pooling — 
creates a power dynamic between 
restaurant staff and customers, 
leaving servers vulnerable to sexu- 
al harassment and racial profiling. 
And in the Bay Area, which has 
one of the country’s widest gaps in 
earnings between white workers 
and workers of color in fine-din- 
ing restaurants, that’s cause for 
concern, according to a report 
published in May 2019 by the non- 
profit Restaurant Opportunities 
Centers United. 

“There is now irrefutable evi- 
dence that customers have implicit 
biases,” Jayaraman says. “If it’s 
a server of color, or a woman of 
color, data shows that the cus- 
tomer will often tip less. By imple- 
menting a set service charge, you 
remove the implicit biases, and 
have the opportunity to share with 
the back-of-house. Equity is not 
just between the front and back of 
house; it is also between workers 
in different segments of the indus- 
try, between the women of color 


servers who work at the Denny’s 
and the IHOPs, and the servers 
who work at the Plaza Hotel.” 

The restructuring of the restau- 
rant industry post-pandemic 
presents a unique opportunity 
for restaurateurs to tackle racial 
segregation, emphasize diversity 
both in customer-facing and man- 
agement positions, and guarantee 
a livable wage and benefits. How- 
ever, not all are sold on the idea of 
adopting a tipless model — even 
those, like Terey Quinlan, who has 
worked in restaurants before. 

Quinlan, a San Francisco res- 
ident, has lived in the Bay Area 
since the 1980s and takes a nu- 
anced view of the movement to 
bring more equity to the service 
industry. 

“When my husband and I went 
to restaurants during the pandem- 
ic, we knew how restaurant staff 
and owners had struggled, so we 
left a large tip or an extra $10,” she 
says. “That still continues in this 
phase of the pandemic.” 

But as restaurants shift towards 
tipless models, Quinlan has adopt- 
ed a wait-and-see approach. “I have 
to watch the rollout in reality,” 
she says. “There is something to 
be said that a waiter is developing 
a profession, in a way. And the 
back-end jobs are, in theory, entry 
level.” 

While Quinlan, a former wait- 
ress, recognizes that some in the 
service industry may be unfairly 
prevented from rising from dish- 
washer to maitre d’, she isn’t sure 
about applying an across-the- 
board mandatory tip. However, 
Quinlan adds, she would support 
uniform service fees if one of the 
reasons for the charge was to pro- 
vide health benefits. 

Jayaraman hopes that, going 
forward, customers will challenge 
themselves to be more receptive 
to price adjustments and service 
fees, and more vocal about their 
support of the movement, so 
restaurant employees can be paid a 
livable wage for the Bay Area (one 
that is much higher than $14 an 
hour) and receive benefits. “Wher- 
ever we eat out, our responsibility 
is to say ‘I love to eat here, I love 
the food, I love the service. To me, 
valuing the people who produce 
and give me the food means pay- 
ing them.” 


Sienna Barnes is a contributing writer. 
Ww @is_nenaB 


PASSING THE PIPE 











Mission Cannabis Club’s consumption lounge awaits. 
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Cautious optimism abo 
BY ZACK RUSKIN 


HEN COVID-19 FIRST hit 
San Francisco last March, 
legal cannabis operators 
were quickly given “es- 
sential” status by California. This 
move ensured the industry could 
continue operating at all levels 

of the supply chain — with one 
notable exception: consumption 
lounges. 

Despite state laws requiring 
licensed cannabis lounges to have 
top-notch ventilation systems in- 
stalled, the nature of consumption 
lounges as indoor spaces where 
various groups of people come to 
toke up made them an impossible 
sell in the midst of a respirato- 
ry-borne pandemic. 

As a result, San Francisco’s con- 
sumption lounges remained shut- 
tered for over a year. Fortunately, 
as of June 3, at least five of San 
Francisco's cannabis lounges are 
up and running. Per SF Weekly’s 





LJ VA 


Veronica Irwin, Moe Greens and 
Barbary Coast reopened their con- 
sumption lounges May 21, with 
Mission Cannabis Club and Urba- 
na following suit on May 28. 

As one might expect, the reality 
of COVID-19 has brought with it 
some new and modified rules of 
operation. 

Cannabis consumption loung- 
es will be checking for proof of 
vaccination, enforcing 6 feet of 
social distancing between groups, 
and “dab bars” — as well as other 
forms of shared paraphernalia — 
are mostly on hold for now. Natu- 
rally, as rules and regulations con- 
tinue to evolve, the hope is that 
spots known for having impressive 
collections of glassware will once 
again be able to share their pieces 
before too long. 

For Khader “Al” Shawa, owner 
of Mission Cannabis Club, this 
moment marks the long-awaited 


debut of his impeccably decorated 
consumption lounge. 

Located up a flight of stairs in 
the rear of Mission Cannabis Club, 
the spacious enclave features plush 
booths, an on-hand server to take 
your order, and even a booth for 
playing vinyl records. Originally 
slated to open last year, the lounge 
is now open to the public (provid- 
ed people purchase an item from 
the club to consume) from 9:30 
a.m. to 9:30 p.m. every day. 

“And we're still finalizing our 
membership program,” Shawa 
notes, “which will include perks 
like access to personal lockers 
where you can keep your purchases 
between visits.” 

In terms of visitor volume, Sha- 
wa says the weekend crowds are 
getting fairly impressive, up to 15 
to 20 people at a time, especially 
since Mission Cannabis Club’s 
lounge was able to return to full 


capacity on June 15. At the same 
time, he conceded that many regu- 
lar customers are still learning that 
the lounge is, in fact, open. 

“People keep coming in to pick 
stuff up,” he says, “and then no- 
ticing the lounge is open while 
they’re there. They usually can’t 
stay right then but a lot of them 
promise that they’ll be back real 
soon.” 

In the near future, Shawa says 
he plans to begin offering relevant 
events, like a joint-rolling class, in 
the lounge. Looking further out, 
he detailed that his sights are set 
on a prospective September open- 
ing for his newly-approved next 
dispensary at 2424 Polk St. 

“One thing I can promise you,” 
he adds, “is that every dispensary 
we open will be one-of-a-kind, and 
they will all have lounges.” 

Business also appears to be 
slowly returning to pre-pandem- 
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ic levels for the lounge at Moe 
Greens. Unlike the lounge at Mis- 
sion Cannabis Club, which Shawa 
confirmed will not feature a dab 
bar even when safe to do so, Moe 
Greens prides itself on offering a 
wide-array of paraphernalia for its 
guests to enjoy while on-site. 

They've been able to keep that 
reputation going, thanks in part to 
efforts like soaking their dab rigs 
in 97 percent isopropyl alcohol be- 
tween each customer. 

According to Nate Haas, CEO 
of Moe Greens, things have been 
getting “steadily busier” since the 
lounge reopened. 

“Considering where we were 
a year ago,’ Haas says, “opening 
cannabis lounges didn’t seem like 
something that would happen for 
years, so to have lounges open this 
early is an incredible lift for the 
industry as well as the city.” 

In terms of how the vibe has 
been for customers returning to 
Moe’s lounge, Haas has a cautious- 
ly optimistic outlook on the pro- 
cess thus far. 

“People are definitely feeling 
more comfortable being out in 
social settings,” he says. “With the 
encouraging vaccination rates, 
we expect to be back in full swing 
soon.” 

But even with some customers’ 
warranted reluctance to jump back 
into the river full stream, Haas 
reports the familiar sights and 
smells of a consumption lounge in 
action are most definitely return- 
ing. 

“The vibe has been great. The 
lounge is a very optimistic place. 
People are starting to feel some 
normalcy, so it’s been very cool 
to see our regulars coming back, 
hanging out, smoking joints, doing 
dabs, and shooting the shit.” 

As of now, there are still a few 
lounges that have yet to reopen. 

Reese Benton of Posh Green 
confirmed she plans to open 
a cafe-style lounge under an 
already-approved in mid-July 
while a representative for SPARC 
declined to provide an update on 
when its Mission Street location 
— and lounge — may reopen. 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @zackruskin 
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take when we kiss people we aren't 


take when we kiss the people we are 


SAVAGE LOVE \_POWERDYNAMICS AAA 


When to Keep Your Mouth Shut 


. a we 





Some things are best left unsaid. 


Plus: Should you let your hot neighbor know you are 
one of his most devoted OnlyFans? BYDAN SAVAGE 
M to a party. When we arrived she kissed our host — a mutual 
(and vaccinated) friend — on the lips. This friend gave my 
girlfriend a strange look. I practice good personal hygiene but we're 
pretty sure our host could smell my dick on my girlfriend. Should 
she have refrained from kissing the host? Excused herself to wash 


her face first? What’s the protocol here? 
—Where That Mouth Has Been 


Y GIRLFRIEND GAVE me an impromptu blowjob on our way 





ISSING SOMEONE AFTER dating. But as a courtesy to others, 
they've given a blowjob to someone who’s just given a blowjob 
someone else — it’s a risk we all 


dating. Hell, it’s a risk some of us just blew, of course, in which case 


wide open mouth with tongue. 
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should go for the cheek instead. Un- 
less they’re kissing the person they 


orous woman in my late 

30s. Iam part of a triad, 
which is so fun and amazing, 
and | also have a boyfriend. 
The boyfriend is why Iam 
writing. I recently met his 
girlfriend of 1.5 years and it 
derailed things for me. He 
has been sharing every detail 
of our relationship with her. 
She knew everything about 
me, every private joke we 
shared, and so much about 
our intimacy that it made me 
incredibly uncomfortable. And 
I knew next to nothing about 
her and it was quite awkward 
for me. This was a boundary 
that I didn’t know I had. I feel 
betrayed. I am really into this 
guy but I don’t know how to 
move forward. Is this some- 
thing I just have to deal with 
in polyamorous relationships? 

— Newly Poly Problems 


AM A NEWLY polyam- 


friend to do anything differ- 

ently — you don’t want him to 
change — but you also don’t want 
him to keep doing what he’s doing. 
Sorry, NPP, but you're gonna have 
to pick one. If the issue was his 
other girlfriend knowing every- 
thing about you while you knew 
next to nothing about her, he 
could start telling you everything 
about her from here on out. Or 
you could dump him. 

Is there a way forward if you 
want to stay together? There could 
be. It would help to know why he 
was treating you differently. Have 
you asked? 

Finally, NPP, this is definitely 
something you’re gonna have to 
get used to as you continue to 
explore polyamory. Most polyam- 
orous couples err on the side of 
sharing too much rather than too 
little. Some poly people only want 
a rough outline about their partners 
other partners, NPP, but some want 
to hear every last detail. If you 
don’t want someone you’re dating 
to share intimate details with their 
other partner(s), you’ll have to ask 
them not to share. 


Yy OU DON’T WANT your boy- 


9 


borhood. While I’ve been working from home during COVID, I’ve 


’*M A 40-YEAR-OLD gay male. I live in a big city, in a dense neigh- 


been sitting at my kitchen table facing a big window. Across the 
alley is an apartment with a deck. At one point, I noticed a cute, 
young, muscular guy outside. I ran into this guy a few weeks later at 
a neighborhood liquor store. While I was looking at porn one night I 
was stunned to find his nudes and a link to his OnlyFans. I instantly 
subscribed, went through everything, including his gay sex vids, 
and, yeah, I came. I tipped him and put in a few comments about 
what kind of content he should put up next. He took my suggestions 
and I tipped him again. About a week ago he knocked on my door 
and asked if I had jumper cables. That night, I found a six pack of 
beer by my door and a note from him thanking me for my help. I got 
back on his page and came so hard as I drank his beer. I don’t want 
to have sex with this guy — he’s not really my type and he’s too 
young. I do get off on knowing that I can pull up his dick pics when- 
ever | want and that he will do anything for a few bucks. But I ques- 
tion if I’m crossing a line. He obviously doesn’t know his neighbor is 
jerking off to him and probably wants to keep his porn life separate 
from his private life. Should I feel gross about this? 


about your neighbor that your 

neighbor doesn’t know you 
know about him, RW, and knowl- 
edge is power and having power 
over someone can be sexy. Power 
imbalances are such a turn-on that 
people will manufacture them in 
their absence. For some people 
having less power (or giving up 
the power they have) is a turn-on; 
for others having more power (or 
being granted more power) is a 
turn-on. So long as everything is 
consensual and no one is being ex- 
ploited or exploitative, RW, no one 
has to feel gross about it. (Please 
note: making sure no one is being 
exploited during consensual power 
play or during consensual sex in 
the presence of a significant power 
imbalance requires thoughtful 
self-scrutiny, solid communication 
skills, and a willingness to negoti- 
ate and renegotiate.) 

What you’re doing is consensual 
and no one is being exploited. Your 
hot neighbor is putting his content 
out there for gay and bi men to enjoy 
— and straight and bi women too — 
and being recognized by someone at 
the liquor store or on the street was 
always a risk. Jacking off to your 
neighbor’s videos and enjoying the 
very slight power imbalance and 
helping him pay his bills in the pro- 
cess isn’t gross. It’s the modern porn 
business working as intended. 


Yy OU KNOW SOMETHING 


— Rear Window 


But even if your hot neighbor 
feels no shame about the work 
he does — and here’s hoping he 
doesn’t because there’s nothing 
shameful about it — your hot 
neighbor may not care to be re- 
minded that his neighbors could 
be jerking off to him. (Or have it 
confirmed that at least one is.) If 
you were to get to know him better 
— surely you’ll say hello the next 
time you see him at the liquor store 
— and you became acquaintances 
and he brought up what he does for 
a living, RW, then you should tell 
him you’re a subscriber. But until 
that point err on the side of keeping 
your mouth shut and your wallet 
open. You’re not endorsing or rein- 
forcing shame about making porn 
by being discreet; instead you’re 
making a reasonable assumption 
about a boundary someone in his 
position is very likely to have and 
respecting that assumed boundary. 

And finally, RW, I’m not sure 
I believe you when you say this 
guy isn’t your type considering 
the number of loads you’ve blown 
while watching his porn. And while 
he may be too young for you — 
and you can absolutely set a floor 
— whether men in their 40s are too 
old for him is his call to make. 


© mail@savagelove.net 
© Follow Dan on Twitter @FakeDanSavage. 
www.savagelovecast.com 








ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE 
FOR CHANGE OF NAME 
Case No. CNC-21-556396 

Superior Court of California, 
County of SAN FRANCISCO 
Petition of: XINRAN HUANG 


for Change of Name 
TO ALL INTERESTED 
PERSONS: 


Petitioner XINRAN HUANG 





filed a petition with this court 
for a decree changing names 
as follows: 

XINRAN HUANG to LUOQI 
HUANG 

The Court orders that all 
persons interested in this 
matter appear before this court 
at the hearing indicated below 
to show cause, if any, why the 
petition for change of name 
should not be granted. Any 
person objecting to the name 
changes described above 
must file a written objection 
that includes the reasons 


for the objection at least two 
court days before the matter 
is scheduled to be heard and 
must appear at the hearing to 
show cause why the petition 
should not be granted. If no 
written objection is timely 
filed, the court may grant the 
petition without a hearing. 
Notice of Hearing: 

Date: JULY 29, 2021, Time: 
9:00 A.M., Dept.: 103N, Room: 
103N 


The address of the court is 
400 MCALLISTER STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102 


A copy of this Order to Show 
Cause shall be published at 
least once each week for four 
successive weeks prior to 
the date set for hearing on 
the petition in the following 
newspaper of general 
circulation, printed in this 
county: SAN FRANCISCO 
WEEKLY 

Date: JUNE 14, 2021 
SAMUEL K. FENG 

Judge of the Superior Court 
6/24, 7/1, 7/8, 7/15/21 
CNS-3483160# 

SAN FRANCISCO WEEKLY 


ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE 
FOR CHANGE OF NAME 
Case No. CNC-21-556395 

Superior Court of California, 
County of SAN FRANCISCO 
Petition of: LIYA XIAO for 
Change of Name 

TO ALL INTERESTED 
PERSONS: 

Petitioner LIYA XIAO filed a 
petition with this court for a 
decree changing names as 
follows: 

LIYA XIAO to YUYUN XIAO 
The Court orders that all 
persons interested in_ this 


matter appear before this court 
at the hearing indicated below 
to show cause, if any, why the 
petition for change of name 
should not be granted. Any 
person objecting to the name 
changes described above 
must file a written objection 
that includes the reasons 
for the objection at least two 
court days before the matter 
is scheduled to be heard and 
must appear at the hearing to 
show cause why the petition 
should not be granted. If no 
written objection is timely 


filed, the court may grant the 
petition without a hearing. 
Notice of Hearing: 

Date: JULY 27, 2021, Time: 
9:00 A.M., Dept.: 103N, Room: 
103N 

The address of the court is 
400 MCALLISTER STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102 
A copy of this Order to Show 
Cause shall be published at 
least once each week for four 
successive weeks prior to 
the date set for hearing on 
the petition in the following 
newspaper of general 


VISA BB cer 





circulation, printed in this 
county: SAN FRANCISCO 
WEEKLY 

Date: JUNE 14, 2021 
SAMUEL K. FENG 

Judge of the Superior Court 
6/24, 7/1, 7/8, 7/15/21 
CNS-3483159# 

SAN FRANCISCO WEEKLY 





EMPLOYMENT 


Technical Product Manager 
is needed by Advent Soft- 
ware, Inc. in San Francisco, 
CA to develop detailed prod- 
uct requirements and 
specifications for Advent 
Portfolio Exchange (APX), 
Moxy and Advent Rules for 
Our accounting, trading, and 
compliance systems. Apply 
at www.ssctech.com/ca- 
reers, select open position in 
the U.S. and sort by Job Ti- 
tle and apply, or mail re- 
sume and cover letter to: 
Jennifer Starrs, Talent Ac- 
quisition Manager, SS&C 
Technologies, Inc., 80 Lam- 
berton Rd, Windsor, CT 
06095 and reference job 
number R2941 in cover let- 
ter. 
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Hardwood Floors 
Installation & Refinishing 
Stairs: Installation & 
Refinishing 
Decks: Pressure washing, 
Sanding, & Refinishing 
Excellent quality. Good pric- 
es. Insured & bonded. 
Lic # 826784. Call Steve: 
415-424-9947 
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ROOFING INC. 


COMMERICAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 


Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 
Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 


HANDYMAN 


Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 
Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 








CONSTRUCTION 


MARK LIU 
CONSTRUCTION CO 


General Building Contractor 
Kitchen ¢ Bath « Additions 
Decks ¢ Stairs * Siding 
Plastering * Painting 
Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 


18 Years Experience 
Reliable 
Affordable 
English & Chinese 
Free Estimates 


419, 730-1016 


Lic #861780 Insured/Bonded 





CONSTRUCTION 


Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 
Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 


HAULING 


HAULING 24/7 Remove 
carpet, appliances, sofas, 





concrete. Large Truck. 
BILL 415-441-1054 








INTRODUCTION 
SERVICES 


* FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily” 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 
1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 











MASSAGE THERAPY 








VY SWEET & 
PETITE 
Call Debbie at 
415-571-9873 

















Versatile Latina 
Escort Service 


S6y0)5 7,600) 
8” functional 


oakland, lake merrit 





Stories live On. Tell estore 


Share your loved one’s story. 
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San Francisco Examiner 


Legacy’ 
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ROUND BARN 


ROSA 





SANTA 


Nestled in the hills of Fountaingrove, City Ventures’ new community Round Barn is just a short jaunt to the 

Russian River, Trione-Annadel State Park, and the Fountaingrove Club. Or taking a more relaxed outing 

is easy when your new home is in one of California’s top food and wine destinations, home to more than 
425 wineries ranging from rustic to regal. 


Don’t miss your opportunity to own your new home at Round Barn. 


SOLAR TOWNHOMES IN FOUNTAINGROVE | 1,746-1,884 SQ. FT. | 3-4 BEDROOMS | 2.5-3.5 BATHS 
COMMUNITY AMENITIES INCLUDE POOL, SPA, CABANAS, CLUBHOUSE, PARKS, PLAYGROUND, COMMUNITY GARDEN 
FROM THE LOW $600,000s 


RussianRiverLiving.com | 707-657-3353 | 208 Semillon Lane, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 





City Ventures 


All renderings, floor plans, and maps are concepts and are not intended to be an actual depiction of the buildings, fencing, walkways, driveways or landscaping. Walls, 
windows, porches and decks vary per elevation and lot location. In a continuing effort to meet consumer expectations, City Ventures the right to modify prices, floor plans, 
specifications, options and amenities without notice or obligation. Square footages shown are approximate. *Broker/agent must accompany and register their client(s) with 
the onsite sales team on their first visit to the community in order to be eligible for any broker referral fee. Please see your Sales Manager for details. ©2021 City 


Ventures. All rights reserved. DRE LIC # 01979736. 
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